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Going to Change? Make 
It Your Last Change 


If you go with the Columbus Mutual, you 
| will never seek a new connection, for its dis- 
tinctive system guarantees Lowest Net Cost 
and Satisfaction to Policyholders and Maxi- 
mum Compensation and Satisfaction to Field- 
men. This Company does not lose Policy- 
holders financially able to keep their insurance 
in force nor does it lose Producing Agents. 








There are no middlemen—General Agents, 
Branch Managers, etc. Great savings, thus ef- 
fected, go to Policyholders and Fieldmen. 


The Columbus Mutual’s Agency Appointing 
Privilege opens the door to the most profitable 
endeavor in Life Insurance. 


An immediate inquiry will well repay you. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 


C. W. Brandon, President Columbus, Ohio 
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52.28 % 


of the new business Paid for in The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the year 1928 was upon applications of 
members previously insured in the Com- 


pany. 
Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 





THE POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 


The 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W. D. VAN DYKE, President 
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Concerning ‘ Kicks” 


about anything we look for a 
“short” in our service battery 
before an arbitrary comeback. 





When one of our agents kicks | 








Pennsylvania Surety 
Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph W. Ward, President 
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Looking Backward Over 1929 


Life Insurance 


The Past Year Has Brought Im- 
portant Developments and the 
Largest Volume of Sales in 
the History of the Business 





HE year 1929 was in more ways 

than one an important period in 
the development and progress of 
life insurance in America. The un- 
precedented growth as measured by 
volume of sales stands out as the first 
great and indisputable proof of prog- 
ress. That much-heralded milestone, 
One Hundred Billions of Insurance in 
Force, was passed in September and, 
still gaining momentum through the 
Autumn months when the country 
went through the worst financial crisis 
of recent years, life insurance closed 
the year with a spurt which brouglit 
the increase in sales to eight per cent 
for the twelve months. 

The new year marks the last of a 
decade in which this same encouraging 
record has been consistently main- 
tained. Ever since 1921 sales for each 
year have shown a substantial increase 
over the preceding year, until now the 
volume of written business exceeds that 
of 1921 by ninety per cent. 

The strengthened position of life in- 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Casualty Insurance 





Agency Competition Severe in 
1929 with Strong Tendency 
Toward Mergers; Effect of 
Market on Surety Business 


URING the year just ended, the 

casualty and surety business of 
the United States apparently developed 
two distinctive trends which may be 
considered symptomatic. In addition, 
the business as a whole was the unwill- 
ing target of a fire of financial depres- 
sion which spread battle-wise along the 
entire monetary front of insurance, 
banking, commerce and individual en- 
deavor. 

The trends which a _ retrospective 
view of the year just ended clearly dis- 
closes are a growing tendency toward 
mergers among the casualty and surety 
companies and an increasing, and par- 
tially destructive and disruptive, move 
in the direction of intensified and not 
always warranted competition in the 
agency field. To a very large extent 
these two trends are interwoven as to 
causes and juxtaposed as to results. 
The trend toward mergers is pointedly 
the outcome of the fact that many of 
the smaller and newer casualty and 
surety companies find it difficult to get 

(Concluded on page 9) 


Fire Insurance 





Valuable Underwriting Reforms 
Introduced During Past Year; 
Accomplishments in Automo- 


bile Field Reviewed 


LTHOUGH the financial side of the 

fire insurance business has enjoyed 
the spotlight for the greater part of the 
year 1929, and the merging of great 
companies and the formation of new 
ones has been the chief topic of con- 
versation wherever insurance men fore- 
gather, it is worthy of note that two 
great underwriting reforms have been 
instituted during the past year which 
may effect a quiet revolution.in the 
science of underwriting. 

Back in May, 1929, it was refresh- 
ing, in the midst of the hubub of specu- 
lation, to see the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters get down to brass 
tacks on the subject of adjustments, 
and it was seemly, a few weeks ago at 
the Hotel Astor, for the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners to 
pose the question of reducing costs in 
the fire insurance business at a time 
when men were still licking the wounds 
incurred in Wall Street. 

There is a natural, forward surging 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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ASELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





FTER reams and reams of perfect- 
ly good white paper was used to 
carry the impressive news of the first 
hundred billions of insurance having 
been written on the lives of Americans, 
it was discouraging to read in the 
Akron Beacon-Journal the following 
confused paragraph headed “Insurance 
Riddle”: 

“It is still a riddle to the average 
motorist who gets mixed up in.a colli- 
sion why so little of the more than a 
hundred billion insurance written in 
America is carried by the fellow who 
hit him.” a 


T seems to me that it is about time 
that the president of the Akron As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters dele- 
gated a committee of about three of 
their best explainers to explain to the 
staff of the Beacon-Journal all about 
life and casualty insurance, with the 
emphasis on life. Editors who so con- 
fuse their insurances ought to be good 
prospects for a contribution to that 
next hundred billions. At any rate, 
they have laid themselves wide open to 
an early cold canvass. 
* * * 
UT, after all, doesn’t this seem- 
ingly unimportant situation point 
out a really important truth? We who 
are immersed in life insurance from 
week to week and from year to year 
are only too apt to lose our perspective 
and to imagine that the entire world is 
familiar with our major problems and 
accomplishments. 
* * * 
S a matter of truth the world knows 
and cares very little about life 
insurance—beyond the fact that it has 
a policy which lends a very comfortable 
feeling of security. The world is think- 
ing about shoes, ships, shellac and 
produce and a variety of other things. 
It knows all about that one thing which 
furnishes to it bread and butter—or, 
as they say in New York, its chicken 
sand and champagne. It has to be 
told about insurance. 
* * * 
HE trend toward specialization in 
all things was the subject of com- 
ment at the recent meeting of the life 
insurance presidents. In an address, 
Dr. Max Mason referred to the “grow- 
ing tendency of people to know 
more and more about less and less.” 
He said, “following this trend to its 
logical conclusion, one may soon be ex- 
pected to know everything about noth- 
ing.” At that, I prefer the specialist 
to the “Jack of All Trades” who used 
to know nothing about everything. 





HE Saturday night bath is not the 

vogue it once was supposed to be, 
because the Sabbath has taken prece- 
dent as the day for a bath. This 
change in habits is shown by the rec- 
ords of thousands of accident cases of 
the Travelers Insurance Company. The 
figures on bath mishaps disclose that 
one out of every five who are hurt 
while taking a bath—and there are 
45,000 so injured annually—happened 
to be emulating the “Knights of the 
Bath” on Sunday. Next to Sunday, 
more persons are hurt in bath acci- 
dents on Saturday than any other 
day in the week, but Monday or Thurs- 
day is nearly as bad as the last day 
of the week. This disclosure may in- 
dicate that there actually is a trend 
toward the daily bath. But according 
to the figures, the number injured on 
Saturday and Sunday is about 25 per 
cent greater than on any other two 
consecutive days of the week. 


* * * 


INCE it has been said that there 
S is only one bathtub for every 20 
persons in this country, the 45,000 bath 
mishaps, then, must occur to the mem- 
bers of only a fourth of the total num- 
ber of families in the United States. 
A bathtub for every family might re- 
sult in an injury toll of nearly 200,000, 
since even now one out of every 60 
of the nearly three million home acci- 
dents occurs during the bath. 


* * * 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made 
that Miss M. Bouttell of the Cana- 
dian Pool Agencies and a member of the 
Insurance Institute of Winnipeg, won 
the prizes granted by The Board of 
Governors of the Insurance Institute of 
America for the examinations in the 
Casualty Branch for the Season of 
1928-29. As Miss Bouttell was com- 
peting against students from all parts 
of the continent, this is a notable rec- 
ord and one of which to be proud. Her 
average was 96 per cent. 

The standing of the Institute of Win- 
nipeg is very high, for not only did 
Miss Bouttell win the highest honors in 
the Casualty course, but she came sec- 
ond in the Fire course, with an aver- 
age of 95.4 per cent—this being within 
0.2 per cent of the highest average 
which was 95.6 per cent. 

The figures for the honors in the two 
courses are given: 


Casualty: Winner, Miss Marguerite 
Bouttell, Mr., 96.0 per cent (Winni- 
peg). Hon. Mention, Mr. Willard J. 


Simon, Jr., 95.0 per cent (New York) ; 
Mr. Robert P. Simpson, Jr., 94.7 per 
cent (Winnipeg). 








LTHOUGH Chicago officials have 

been known to express an antipa- 
thy for King George and things Brit- 
ish, this prejudice does not seem to ex- 
tend beyond the Firth of Forth. In 
striking contrast to the generosity of 
the New York City Board of Estimate 
which recently increased the sum sala- 
ries of the New York City Board of 
Estimate by some $60,000 yearly, the 
City Council of Chicago has gone on 
a nickel-squeezing rampage which has 
resulted in the dismissal of 250 firemen, 
the retirement from service of three 
fireboats valued at $350,000 each, the 
discharge of 473 policemen and, what is 
perhaps the unkindest cut of all, the 
elimination from the city payroll of 
Mayor Thompson’s chauffeur. 


* * * 


HE spectacle of Chicago cutting 

down its police and fire forces re- 
minds me of the story of the Irish im- 
migrant who had been lured to Amer- 
ica by tales that the streets were paved 
with gold. He debarked from the El- 
lis Island boat dead broke, and cut 
across Battery Park for Broadway. 
Spying a glittering piece of metal in 
the park, he stooped to pick it up, but 
upon discovering that it was only a 
silver dollar he threw it away in 


disgust. 
* * * 


HE insurance significance to the 

Chicago story is contained: in the 
following details: Grain elevators, lum- 
ber yards, oil plants and packing houses 
in the South Side .river district are 
unprotected following the shelving of 
the fireboats, as much of the property 
cannot even be reached by land. In 
one day a group of club women were 
held up at an afternoon meeting, three 
persons were shot resisting robbery 
and about forty others were stripped 
of their purses as a result of the dis- 
missal of the 473 policemen. Mr. Al 
(Searface) Capone, languishing in a 
Philadelphia jail, is reported to have 
asked for a few days’ vacation to at- 
tend his grandmother’s funeral. 


* * * 


ILL ROGERS wires the New 

York Times that these Washing- 
ton fires just go to show you that Con- 
gressmen are not yet competent to 
handle matches. There was some valu- 
able documents like to have been lost 
in the fire, according to the papers; 
only thing that prevented it, there 
wasn’t any, adds Will. 
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Fire Insurance in 1929 


ITHOUT attempting to make 

definite prognostications as 
to the profit and loss in fire in- 
surance during 1929—the state- 
ments will soon tell the statistical 
story—it seems at this writing 
that considering the storms, the 
business weathered a fairly suc- 
cessful year. 

From a production standpoint, 
it does not appear that fire in- 
surance has been able to increase 
its gait to any great extent. The 
economic conditions of recent 
times which have caused such tre- 
mendous advances in the produc- 
tion of other lines of business and 
in other branches of insurance do 
not similarly effect fire insurance. 
Although additional income has 
been obtained from aviation cover- 
ages, use and occupancy insurance 
and inland marine covers, no ma- 
terial gains in premium incomes 
have been enjoyed by fire com- 
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panies during the past year, at 
least in the East. What increase 
in volume there is has been pretty 
evenly distributed and the state- 
ments of the older carriers will 
show the. effect of competition 
from new companies. 


To counterbalance this condi- 
tion, however, there have been de- 
veloped during the past year some 
very healthy tendencies which 
should combine to make the busi- 
ness, from an underwriting stand- 
point, a profitable one. Although 
there remains much work to be 
done in the field of prevention, 
fire losses have been curbed con- 
siderably in recent years and 1929 
has proved no exception. Modern 
construction has been an impor- 
tant factor in this reduction and 
at the same time accounts for, in 
part, smaller premiums. Such 
properties are, of course, written 
at reduced rates, but advantag- 
eously affect the loss ratio. Most 
company heads have expected an 
underwriting profit on their oper- 
ations for the past year—one as 
substantial, or even greater, than 
for the year previous. 


Any discussion of investment 
results is naturally colored by the 
spectacular crash of the stock 
market. The fire insurance com- 
panies have felt the blow, in some 
cases more severely than others, 
but the effect is not nearly so 
great as some hasty predictions 
in November made it appear. A 
large amount of the holdings of 
the fire insurance companies were 
purchased at low levels and im- 
portant profits were taken when 
the Federal Reserve warnings 
were first issued. Special re- 
serves, also, were long ago created 
by many companies to care for 
deflation in market values. Gen- 
erally speaking, the normal invest- 
ment profits are looked for. 


Supplement to This Issue 


N address entitled “The Eco- 
nomics of Life Insurance,”’ by 
former President Calvin Coolidge 
is printed as a supplement to this 
week’s issue of THE SPECTATOR. 





The address, delivered over the 
radio at 9:30 p. m., January 9, was 
released too late to be included in 
the regular printing of THE SPEC- 
TATOR. Realizing, however, the 
timeliness and importance of this 
feature, it was deemed advisable 
to adopt special measures to in- 
sure prompt service to the readers 
of THE SPECTATOR. Mr. Cool- 
idge’s message is one of optimism, 
expressing full confidence in the 
soundness of the National char- 
acter and in continued National 
prosperity. 





Life Agency Results 


URTHER evidence, if such is 

necessary, of the very satis- 
factory volume of life insurance 
sales in the year 1929 is presented 
in a table of agency results print- 
ed on another page of this issue. 
A partial list of the leading life 
insurance agencies of the United 
States is given, together with 
their paid-for production over a 
five-year period. In these agen- 
cies, producing from one to over 
twenty-seven million dollars 
worth of business annually, the 
increase in production was uni- 
form in all sections of the coun- 
try and was, in the big majority 
of cases, of a marked nature. The 
list will be supplemented with 
further publication of results in 
future issues of THE SPECTATOR. 





Organized Effort in Life 
Extension 


N THE SPECTATOR for Decem- 

ber 26, 1929, the subject of 
health research and life extension 
was discussed in an editorial en- 
titled “The Prolongation of Hu- 
man Life.” The editorial re- 
viewed the work accomplished in 
the field of life extension and 
commented on the desirability of 
national cooperation among life 
insurance companies in this di- 
rection. It advocated that such a 
movement be instituted under the 
direction of either, or both, the 
Life President’s Association or 
the American Life Convention. 

The following communication 
from Harold A. Ley, president of 
the Life Extension Institute, is in 


Editorial 
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substantial agreement with the 
major premises of our sugges- 
tion: 


If there is one fact that our fif- 
teen years of experience has 
brought home to me it is that 
this work can attain the position 
to which it is entitled, only through 
the combined efforts of the insur- 
ance companies; for the following 
reasons: 


First, any comprehensive work 
in the preventive field must be 
based on a thorough physical ex- 
amination. 

Second, this means thoroughly 
equipped examining offices in every 
fair-sized city in the country. 


Third, this means a substantial 
outlay in each city and a highly 
technical organization to run each 
branch. 


Fourth, no one company could 
make one of these offices self- 
sustaining even in the larger cities, 
to say nothing of the medium-sized 
cities. Working together, I believe 
they could maintain an office of 
this kind even in cities of 50,000. 

I am not advocating that all 
this work should be done by the 
Life Extension Institute, but I do 
believe that anyone interested in 
the welfare of the life insurance 
companies can very properly ad- 
vocate that a central organization 
do the work for all the insurance 
companies, for I do not think it 
can be done properly on any other 
basis. 





Promoted by Mellor & Allen, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 6.—Sigourney 
Mellor, president of Mellor & Allen, 
Inc., Philadelphia managers of the 
Home Life of New York, today an- 
nounced the appointment of Matthew 
Walker as vice-president of the organi- 
zation. 

During the past year the Mellor & 
Allen agency has made such rapid 
strides that Mr. Mellor felt the need 
of having another man of long experi- 
ence in the field. 

Vice-President Robert F. Bowman, 
formerly in charge of training, has 
been made manager of sales and will 
work with Mr. Walker on this phase of 
the business. The business written dur- 
ing the first eleven months of the year 
showed an increase of 180 per cent over 
1928 and an increase over the same 
period in premium volume of 144 per 
cent. 





Canada Life Enters Texas 


AUSTIN, TEX., Jan. 7.—The Canada 
Life Insurance Company of Toronto, 
Ont., with capital stock of $1,000,000 
and surplus of $1,400,000, has been 
licensed to do business in Texas. This 
is the only foreign life insurance com- 
pany that is now authorized to do busi- 
ness in the State. The Texas general 
agent has not been announced. 


Editorial 


Proceedings of Life Presidents 
Association 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents has issued in book form the 
proceedings of the 23rd Annual Con- 
vention held at New York, Dec. 12 and 
18, 1929. In addition to the data re- 
lating to the Convention proper, the 
book contains a list of publications of 
the Association and a Twenty-three 
Year Cumulative Index of the Proceed- 
ings, which covers the years 1907 to 
1929, inclusive. It is thus made easy 
for one desiring to locate some particu- 
lar address or discussion to find same 
in the Cumulative Index. 





Joseph P. Devine Promoted by 
Union Central Life 


AUSTIN, TEX., Jan. 6.—Joseph P. De- 
vine, who has been general agent of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company 
of Cincinnati at San Antonio since 
1916, has been promoted to general 
manager of that company and will 
have his headquarters in Cincinnati. 

The promotion is said to be attrib- 
uted to Devine’s record in raising the 
San Antonio general agency from the 
30th of the company in the United 
States to the fourth largest office in the 
country. Mr. Devine is a native of San 
Antonio and is 48 years old. His suc- 
cessor has not been named. 








“ECONOMY— 
THE POOR MAN’S 
MINT” 


No better definition of thrift than this, by the 
philosopher Tupper, could be given. 








The life insurance business, 
founded on the bed rock of 
Sacrifice, believes in and en- 
courages Thrift, and is 
pleased to participate in the 
Thrift Week campaign, Jan- 
uary 17-23. 


Just as business enterprise must 
have a reserve, so should the 
family build one. 


Practising Thrift Is the Way 
to Do It 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurFFiELp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Life Insurance Review 
(Continued from page 3) 


surance in the face of the recent stock 
market collapse has been sufficiently 
emphasized and needs little comment 
in this review. Company officers, se- 
cure in their knowledge of the impreg- 
nability of the financial structure of 
their business, were not slow to capi- 
talize the situation, and policyholders 
were just as quick to recognize the 
true worth of life insurance as an in- 
vestment and estate builder in the light 
of the glaring and timely comparison 
offered by Wall Street. 

It is pertinent to note that the 
sound, conservative investment policies 
of life insurance companies have once 
again been subjected to a severe and 
convincing test, which proved beyond 
doubt the wisdom of their adoption and 
the continuation of such policies in fu- 
ture. And it is encouraging that in the 
year which marks the start of the dec- 
ade of the Second Hundred Billion, 
leading financial authorities have ex- 
pressed every confidence that the pres- 
ent investment policies will not have to 
be altered or weakened in order to as- 
sure an outlet for the ever-increasing 
total of funds intrusted to the life 
insurance companies of the Nation. 

Aside from the more tangible factors, 
however, the past year saw the begin- 
ning of a number of progressive steps 
in administrative detail and of steps 
which cannot but exert a good influence 
on the business as a whole. 


Association Activities 


The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters held a noteworthy conven- 
tion at Washington, D. C., which was 
addressed by several nationally-known 
business leaders. The attendance was 
exceptionally large and the meeting 
marked the conclusion of a member- 
ship drive which gave the association 
over twenty thousand members. The 
convention was also featured by a free 
interchange of sales ideas and methods. 
Leading underwriters of the country 
contributed to the program. 

The Life Agency Officers Association 
held a meeting in Chicago which was 
significant for two developments. The 
association went on record as approv- 
ing, and took the initial steps to in- 
augurate, a campaign of institutional 
advertising for life insurance. Also, 
through research studies made by the 
Sales Research Bureau at Hartford, 
with the cooperation of member com- 
panies, the association appears to have 
embarked on a program which may 
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solve one of the most pressing prob- 
lems in the life insurance business. 
Agency development—the selection and 
training of new agents—and such re- 
lated problems, have the earnest atten- 
tion of the association and the Bureau. 
Company sales executives promised 
complete cooperation in furthering the 
work already accomplished and it is 
certain that the year 1930 will see a 
long step taken toward the solution of 
the problems connected with agency 
management and development. 

The annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents in 
New York was another great event in 
a great year. The convention drew the 
largest attendance in the history of the 
association, and the sessions were 
marked by important addresses from 
men who are directing the business 
affairs of the Nation. Two proposals 
which may have far-reaching effects 
came from this meeting. Frederick H. 
Ecker, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, advocated 
that group annuities be made to answer 
that moot question: “What to do with 
the old age worker?” He expressed 
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confidence that life insurance com- 
panies would be able to evolve a work- 
able plan to cover the needs of such 
cases and thereby obviate the necessity 
for the State or Nation to make it sub- 
ject to further legislation and he ad- 
vocated early action by the life com- 
panies. 

Another proposal which may become 
a major movement in the life insurance 
business was that advanced by Ireéné 
du Pont, a director of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. He urged all 
the companies of the United States to 
cooperate in health research to the end 
that the span of human life might be 
lengthened. While the suggestion pos- 
sessed nothing in point of originality, 
it was pertinent and well received. Inas- 
much as his audience represented prac- 
tically every large life insurance com- 
pany in the United States and Canada 
it is safe to assume that Mr. du 
Pont’s advocacy of such a worth while 
movement will not have been in vain. 

The life insurance business appears 
stronger than ever before as the year 
1930 commences. And another year is 
certain to bring added strength. 





The Outlook for 1930 


Charles W. Gold, President of the American Life 
Convention, Outlines Requisites for 
Success in Coming Year 


[ven the faith of the American 
people in their country and its 
basic institutions will largely de- 
termine the measure of prosperity they 
shall enjoy during 1930 is the opinion 
of Charles W. Gold, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company of Greensboro, 
N. C., and president of the American 
Life Convention an organization num- 
bering in its membership 140 of the 
leading life insurance companies in this 
country and Canada. 

Mr. Gold was one of the conferees at 
President Hoover’s recent meeting to 
discuss fundamental business condi- 
tions in the country and determine 
ways and means of accelerating a per- 
manent recovery from the slump caused 
by the stock market crash of October. 
He bases his views of the outlook for 
the coming year on the observations of 
his own field forces, information gained 
from other prominent life insurance 
executives, and facts that were brought 
out at the conference with the Presi- 
dent. 

For years life insurance has been ac- 
cepted as an excellent barometer of 
general conditions in this country and 
the trend of insurance during October, 
November and December was such as 


to convince Mr. Gold that there is 
nothing basically wrong with the coun- 
try, and that if the people will bear 
that in mind constantly, the first quar- 
ter of the new year should bring nor- 
malcy, with an increasing upward turn 
well into the summer months. 

“It is probable that the first half of 
January will witness some reaction of 
a determinate character from the 
slump in the stock market,” Mr. Gold 
said, in discussing general business 
conditions recently. “It will be a 
period of general liquidation and for 
that reason rather a ticklish one in as 
much as undue nervousness in certain 
quarters may cause a serious situation 
and undo much that has already been 
accomplished by President Hoover and 
the business leaders of the country. 

“In time of martial stress most 
Americans accept it as an unswervable 
patriotic duty to keep faith. Peace, 
like war, brings its crises that demand 
that all give their best, and this is one 
time when we all must keep our faces 
to the sun and strive to the utmost 
to keep from rocking the business boat 
as it is passing through the rocks and 
swirls caused by the drop in stock 
prices. It is sure to come through 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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Fire Insurance in 1929 
(Concluded from page 3) 


tide that will carry any business along 
progressive lines, but unless there are 
wise and cautious men who are patient 
enough to pause at certain junctures 
and make some contribution to the per- 
manent business structure, such prog- 
gress doesn’t mean very much. Both 
of the reforms mentioned above will, if 
they are realized, accomplish two-fold 
functions. They will introduce needed 
economies into a business that has been 
wasteful and they will etsablish more 
cordial and more trusting relations with 
the public. The insurance business is 
in a position to suffer greatly from a 
hostile public. 

The adjustment proposal, as outlined 
by its sponsor, Paul L. Haid, at the 
National Board meeting, calls for the 
establishment of a bureau to acquire 
and disseminate data relative to the 
causes of losses and to adjust unusual 
losses and handle salvages. It will also 
deal with the interpretation of con- 
tracts and will train and educate ad- 
justers not only in the adjustment of 
losses but in the interest and relations 
of stock fire insurance to the public. 

In the long run, there is just as much 
significance to the division of a business 
that pays cut money as to the division 
that acquires it. Moreover, it is chief- 
ly in the matter of adjustments that 
the public becomes acquainted with fire 
insurance. If the start made during 
the past year to place adjustments on 
a better basis is carried out forcefully, 
the benefits from the good offices of the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau 
will be felt in the fire insurance busi- 
ness for decades to come. 

Reduction in acquisition cost has 
been frankly put up to the fire insur- 
ance companies as an alternative to 
legislative demands for rate reductions. 
The influx of new companies has 
brought about as severe a competition 
as the business has ever known. The 
first weapons to meet it with are, of 
course, high commissions to agents who 
control the business, but it is doubtful 
if the situation is a healthy one for 
either agents or companies. If Com- 
missioner Livingston’s committee is 
able to better this condition to any con- 
siderable degree it will make a contri- 
bution of great value to the insurance 
business. 


Mackenzie Made Assistant Man- 
ager of Travelers at Pittsburgh 


David F. Mackenzie, a special agent 
of the Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany in the Pittsburgh territory since 
July 16, 1928, has been promoted to 
assistant manager of the Pittsburgh 
district, effective January 1. 


Fire Insurance 





Automobile Insurance Review 


The record for the past year in auto- 
mobile, liability, theft, fire, property 
damage and collision insurance must 
wait upon the compilation of the 
amount written and the claims paid 
by the many companies writing these 
lines before any really accurate review 
can be made. But, in general, there 
is expressed by insurance men the be- 
lief that the year was a good one. 

At the present time there are in 
operation in the United States some 
twenty-five million automobiles of all 
types. One cannot imagine as the re- 
motest possibility ever picking up a 
daily newspaper without reading of ac- 
cidents in which automobiles figure, 
many of which include the loss of life 
as well as of property. Of course, 
though they are hardly considered 
news, the great majority of automobile 
accidents simply involve injury to the 
cars themselves or to other property 


are countless. The persons directly in- 
volved and the insurance companies 
that pay for the damage are all who 
ever hear of them. 

That the American public, to use a 
phrase frequently employed, has be- 
come automobile conscious goes with- 
out saying. That it becomes more and 
more conscious each year of the abso- 
lute necessity of carrying automobile 
insurance is also a fact. Insurance men 
and those persons who have studied the 
results of State management of things 
that have been conducted by private 
interests fear the activities of a cer- 
tain type of theorist, and of persons 
who expect personal profit to make 
the State the active insurer in such 
things as automobile liability insurance. 
During the past year there have been, 
as usual, a number of efforts to force 
such legislation upon the statute books 

(Continued on page 9) 





Predicts Continued Success for 
Fire Insurance 


By Asupy E. HILi 


Secretary, Southern Fire Insurance Company, New York 


ONTINUED prosperity for the fire 
companies in 1930 is dependent 
upon two important factors, i. e., inter- 
nal and external conditions. With a 
uniformity of economic purpose within 
and a continuance of commercial sound- 
ness without, progress should be unin- 
terrupted. 

Of late the companies have accom- 
plished much constructive work which 
is certain to redound to the benefit of 
all concerned. New governing bodies 
have been formed, broader in scope, 
stronger in number and firmer in prin- 
ciple. Functioning as they will, gives 
to the public a more economic ad- 
ministration, improved supervision and 
the benefits of greater research. Re- 
flected in the accomplishment should 
be a control of acquisition cost, reduc- 
tion of per capita loss and the con- 
sequent benefits that go to the buying 
public. While there has not been com- 
plete cooperation among the many 
companies, a sufficient number have 
united their efforts to assure an ex- 
cellent working front for the current 


year. 
Published statistical surveys of in- 
dustrial conditions throughout the 


country seem proof positive that there 
will be no material let up at this time 


—great improvements and expansions, 
contemplating vast expenditures, are 
in process. The great trunk lines of 
this country are purchasing equipment 
and laying new rails to be in readiness 
to move our ever-increasing products. 
No one can forecast the elements 
months in advance, but the more in- 
tensive and. intelligent methods of 
farming should assure us that agricul- 
ture will keep steady pace. In the 
cities there is no alarming cessation of 
construction; modern office buildings, 
apartment houses and hotels constantly 
supplant the old ones. Supplementing 
all of this is the temperament of the 
American people, dissatisfied to accept 
things merely as they are and deter- 
mined to work, create and construct 
those things that in their fulfillment 
bring further prosperity. 

With satisfactory conditions in the 
company ranks, continued prosperity 
in commercial and industrial fields, in- 
creasing income from miscellaneous 
lines, improved construction and pro- 
tection in conflagration areas, the 
character and integrity of the Ameri- 
can people yet unmenaced, I prophesy 
a business progress not only for this 
year, but years to come. 
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Casualty, Surety Review 


(Concluded from page 3) 


sufficient business to sustain life. Also, 
many of them are discovering that in 
order to get a foothold they must adopt 
measures for obtaining agents which 
reflect themselves adversely in the ac- 
quisition cost of the business. Such 
measures, when not adhering strictly 
to ethical practice, are the proximate 
reasons for those inimical competitive 
conditions from which some phases of 
the business admittedly suffer. Further- 
more, non-ethical agency practices are 
prolific breeders of troubles that often 
put a company “in the market.” 

Frankly, mergers are the result of 
one or more of four prime reasons. 
Companies may be in difficulties—they 
may be financially sound but unable to 
progress—stockholders and _ directors 
may wisely decide that a judicious com- 
bination would culminate in greater 
strength as well as profit—and indi- 
viduals, for various motives, may bring 
mergers about. All of these factors are 
increasingly evident in the casualty and 
surety business and the tendency to- 
ward mergers is the result. 

The trend toward stringent competi- 
tive practices in the agency field, as ob- 
served during 1929, is primarily due to 
the number of companies and the efforts 
being made to secure a substantial vol- 
ume of writings for each. These is an- 
other cause, however, which has its 
roots in the heart of the business and 
which must have cumulatively bad ef- 
fects unless correctives are applied. 
That is the fact that the training of 
new agents who have never before had 
insurance experience is being neglected 
in favor of measures which might be 
expected to be successful in making 
contacts with agents who are already 
well launched on their careers. Some 
life insurance companies have been out- 
standing factors in the training of new 
agents. On the other hand, but few 
casualty and surety companies are 
equipped to train new men in order to 
convince them that the business is one 
in which they may expect pleasure and 
profit and in order to show them how 
to make that expectation come true. 

With reference to the wave of finan- 
cial depression which struck all busi- 
ness as well as millions of individuals 
during the latter part of the year and 
markedly at the time of the successive 
crashes in Wall Street, it is obvious that 
many of the casualty and surety com- 
panies are adversely affected, at least 
on paper. Stocks, notably bank stocks, 
declined to such low levels that com- 
panies which had large investment 
profits during the first part of the year 
lost them, even though only as paper 
losses, at the close of the twelve-month. 
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It may be expected that financial state- 
ments will reflect that condition and 
there may be some detrimental influence 
on the stock-buying public in conse- 
quence. However, the prospect for 
casualty and surety insurance in 1930 
is bright. The business is gaining in 
public favor and public realization of 
its necessity almost daily and those in 
the business are constantly seeking and 
finding new ways of protecting against 
hazards. A tangible recovery of finan- 
cial market strength during the coming 
year will, if it materializes, see 1930 
as the most successful casualty and 
surety year in history. 


* * #* 


Vincent Cullen’s Impressions 


Events leading up to the tragedy 
which in October last struck the nation 
an almost fatal blow in its pocketbook 
are responsible for “substantial losses” 
or a loss ratio above normal in the 
fidelity insurance field, in the opinion 
of Vincent Cullen, vice-president of 
the National Surety Company in charge 
of the National’s Greater New York 
Department, 118 William Street. In 
looking over the outstanding events of 
1929, Mr. Cullen based his opinions on 
knowledge gained in his own office and 
they reflect national conditions in the 
larger surety offices. 

Organization of banks, financial in- 
vestment houses, and loan associations, 
formed during the long rise the stock 
market enjoyed before its collapse, is 
likewise responsible for a substantial 
or “marked increase” in fidelity pre- 
mium volume for 1929, Mr. Cullen said. 

The year just passed was a lopsided 
one for surety underwriters. Inflated 
values were the cause. And although 
the volume of surety business decreased 
during last year, losses were likewise 
on the decline. It was a year in which 
surety underwriters were forced to ex- 
ercise a careful watch on all risks. 
Business houses applying for surety 
bond protection submitted their state- 
ments at a time when everything was 
inflated to dizzy heights. It was the 
surety underwriter’s job to take the 
tinsel out of these statements. But 
now that a period of partial readjust- 
ment has been reached, these same 
statements are based on sovnd lines 
and as a result the surety volume is 
again climbing back to normal. 

During the boom, right up to the 
time when the bubble burst, things were 
a little lax. In the tide of general 
prosperity, when bankers, shipbuilders, 
and contractors alike were riding high, 
little details like surety bonds were 
overlooked. 


Automobile Survey 


(Continued from page 8) 

of several States. Massachusett’s un- 
pleasant experience with compulsory 
automobile insurance has not been ex- 
actly the example those who advocate 
State insurance like to point to with 
pride. It may be said that the State 
insurance advocates have not scored 
any remarkable gains during the year 
that is just over. 

It is practically impossible to say 
at the present time just how many of 
the automobiles in the United States 
were covered by liability insurance 
during 1929, but a fair estimate may be 
arrived at by considering the figures 
of previous years and also certain fac- 
tors which were in operation during 
last year. In 1927, according to 
figures compiled by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, about 20 per cent of the pri- 
vate cars and 27 per cent of the com- 
mercial cars carried liability insurance. 
Between 85 and 90 per cent of the cars 
thus insured also carried property 
damage insurance. 

But since then the increase of States 
where financial responsibility laws in 
relation to automobile owners have 
been enacted has increased the number 
of car owners who carry liability and 
property damage insurance to a con- 
siderable extent. All the New England 
States now have such laws, as well as 
New York, New Jersey and California. 
In compiling the percentage of cars 
thus insured, Massachusetts is omitted 
because its compulsory automobile in- 
surance law results in every Massa- 
chusetts car being insured. It is esti- 
mated, for instance, that in New York 
and New Jersey, the liability automo- 
bile insurance will jump to 50 per cent 
of all the cars registered in these 
States. 

The estimate of the liability insur- 
ance carried during 1929 on the 25,- 
000,000 cars in operation in the coun- 
try is, omitting those in Massachusetts, 
about 25 per cent of the private cars 
and 35 per cent of the commercial cars. 

Just what was the average automo- 
bile liability claim during 1929 is also 
a question difficult to answer accurately 
until all the figures are in. A com- 
parison with previous years, however, 
is also in this case a reasonable guide. 
In 1922 the average claim was $320; 
1923, $320; 1924, $313; 1925, $310; 
1926, $316; 1927, $295. 

It is natural to wonder whether or 
not the Wall Street crash had any ap- 
preciable effect upon automobile in- 
surance, either regards volume or 
losses. That does not seem to have 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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Personal Cooperation 


of Trained Representatives 


ae ROUGH its well organized Branch 
Office and General Agency Service, avail- 
able in practically all of the principal cities 
throughout the country, the MissourI STATE 
LIFE extends to field men the personal coop- 
eration of trained representatives in each of 
its multiple lines... Life, Accident, Health, 
Group and Salary Savings. 


The progressive pioneering spirit of the 
MISSOURI STATE LIFE makes it a most 
desirable Company for the live, forward- 
looking Agent to represent; and its new lib- 
eral policy forms offer attractive selling plans. 


CAO oO 


More than $1,224,000,000.00 


of insurance in force 


CAOT eo 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 
HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Luther B. Little Retires from 
Metropolitan 





Manager of Publicity Department 
Had Notable Career in News- 
paper and Allied Lines 


NEw York, N. Y.—Rounding out two 
decades of service, Luther B. Little, one 
of the best known of the old-time news- 
papermen of America, has retired from 
his duties as manager of the publicity 
division of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

Born in Bascawen, N. H., Mr. Little 
followed the tradition of his long line 
of New England ancestors and went to 
Dartmouth College, being graduated in 
1882. He was a member of the Dart- 
mouth Alumni Council from 1913 to 
1919. 

After his graduation, Mr. Little be- 
came a member of the staff of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune and later was its city 
editor. Later, he was a reporter on the 
Chicago Daily News. His real news- 
paper fame came after he joined the 
New York Times to serve as its po- 
litical correspondent both at Albany 
and at Washington, D. C. 

While political correspondent for the 
New York Times he attended nine na- 
tional conventions of the Republican 
party. His studies of these national 
conventions led him to collect steno- 
graphic reports of all the Republican 
national conventions since that of 1856. 

Mr. Little left the New York Times 
to become a member of the Republican 
New York State Committee and served 
as secretary of this body for thirteen 
years. He left the committee in 1910 
to become manager of the insurance 
company’s publicity division, but for 
some years continued as the commit- 
tee’s treasurer. 

While with the New York Times, Mr. 
Little was one of the newspaper group 
of well-known political writers, who 
every day visited “Boss” Platt, the Re- 
publican state leader of New York, and 
took part in the historic conversations 
with Senator Platt as the latter sat in 
a chair in that section of the old Fifth 
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Hearing on Minimum Valuation 
Standard for Annuities 


HE New York Insurance De- 

partment will hold a hearing 
in the New York City offices on 
Tuesday morning at ten o’clock 
on Jan. 21, regarding the advisa- 
bility of adopting the Combined 
Group Annuity table as a legal 
minimum valuation standard for 
both individual and group annui- 
ties. 

In calling the hearing Super- 
intendent Conway points out that 
the department has long consid- 
ered the proposed step and that 
the special committee of company 
actuaries have recommended the 
establishment as a legal mini- 
mum valuation standard the 
Combined Group Annuity table. 
In the letter sent to all life com- 
panies operating in New York 
State the Superintendent included 
a questionnaire in an effort to as- 
semble all available data and in- 
formation pertaining to the ques- 
tion. 











Avenue Hotel lobby nationally known 
as “The Amen Corner.” He was a 
leading member of the organization of 
these newspapermen. 





Luther B. Little 


Two Promotions by The 
Travelers Announced 





Benedict D. Flynn Made Secre- 
tary and Actuary; H. P. 
Hammond Actuary 


Two important promotions in the 
staff of The Travelers were announced 
Jan. 6 by President L. E. Zacher. 
Benedict D. Flynn, who has been secre- 
tary of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany since 1922, is made secretary and 
actuary with immediate supervision and 
oversight of all actuarial work in the 
Travelers Insurance Company, the 
Travelers Indemnity Company and the 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company. 
H. Pierson Hammond, who has been 
assistant actuary of the life department 
of the Insurance Company, is made 
actuary of the life department, suc- 
ceeding the late Edward B. Morris. 

Mr. Flynn is a native of Hartford 
and received his education at the Hart- 
ford High School and Trinity College. 
In insurance circles Mr. Flynn is known 
for his pioneering work in the mathe- 
matics of the various lines of casualty 
and group insurance and his writings on 
acturial problems, notably on staff pen- 
sion and group life liability and com- 
pensation insurance. He is a Fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow and Formerly President of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, a member 
of the Institute of Actuaries of Great 
Britain and a Member of the American 
Institute of Actuaries. In 1913 the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts was 
conferred upon Mr. Flynn by Trinity 
College. 

Mr. Hammond has been assistant ac- 
tuary of the life department of the 
Travelers Insurance Company for the 
past eleven years and has had the im- 
portant duties of filing the annual 
statements of the three Travelers Com- 
panies with the insurance departments 
of the various States and Canadian 
provinces. He will continue to per- 
form these duties in connection with his 
new position. 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 












PHILIP BURNET, President 














TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 
December 31, 1929 


oS $12,280,193 


117% of liabilities 


RE SE ee 10,501,158 


Only 86% of assets 


Excess of Assets {$71 $ $52-259} $1,779,035 


17% more than liabilities 


New Insurance .......... $15,866,960 


84% in policies of $5,000 or more 


Insurance in Force ...... $92,448,696 


349% as much as ten years ago 





























Specializing on the Larger Policies 


HE CONTINENTAL AMERICAN specializes on the better 

class of business, the people with . ae larger incomes who 
are not merely good average risks, but better risks than the 
average, and who insure in b t More than 
80 per cent of the new business for 1929 was in policies of 
not less than $5,000 at the minimum. 



























Thrift Must 
Be Sold 


In this age of installment buy- 
ing the role of the life under- 
writer has assumed new impor- 
tance. He stands alone as the 
only real salesman of thrift. We 
are urging every member of our 
agency force to make an extra 
effort on Life Insurance Day, 
W ednesday, January 22, to per- 
form some special act of thrift 
selling. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Home Office Concord, New Hampshire 
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KEYSTONE INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 


Participating Automobile Insurance 
110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Theft, Collision, Property Damage, Public Liability 





Industrial Life and Health 
Insurance Company 


Home Office: 135-137 Walton Street N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Insures men, women and children against loss by 
t and death. Premiums 5 cents to 
75 cents per week. 


JOHN N. McEACHERN, President 
R. H. DOBBS, Ist Vice-President 
H. T. DOBBS, 2nd Vice-President 
I. M. SHEFFIELD, Secretary 








THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, Sec’y and Mer. 














BIG OPPORTUNITIES WITH 


Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


OF LOS ANGELES 


This Company has attractive General Agency openings 
in Texas, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. Very attractive first year and renewal commis- 
sions and exceptional line of policies. If you have a satis- 
factory record of successful experience and are interested 
in building a profitable future with a progressive Western 
company, communicate immediately with W. H. Savage, 
Vice-Pres., Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Charles E. Ives Leaves Firm 
of Ives & Myrick 





Well Known New York Manager 


for Mutual Life Retires 
Because of Ill Health 


George K. Sargent, second vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, announced the retirement, 
because of ill health, of Charles E. 
Ives, member of the firm of Ives & 
Myrick. Mr. Ives’ retirement became 
effective Dec. 31, 1929. The agency 
will be continued under the manage- 
ment of Julian S. Myrick, at 57 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City. 

Mr. Ives’ identity with The Mutual 
Life dates from 1898, following his 
graduation from Yale. His association 
with the company, commencing in the 
home office, has been continuous save 
for a period of two years ending with 
1908, during which he and Mr. Myrick 
acted jointly as general agents for the 
Washington Life—the beginning of 
their long and effective partnership. 

In January of 1909 the firm of Ives 
& Myrick took over one of the Mutual 
Life’s Managing Agencies in New York 
City. In that year they paid for slight- 
ly over a million and a half of busi- 
ness—in the year 1929 the paid-for 
business of the agency will approxi- 
mate forty-six millions. 

The company and the life insurance 
fraternity will suffer a distinct loss 
through the withdrawal of Mr. Ives—a 
brilliant insurance man, endowed with 
the balance resulting from a broad 
understanding of the science and tra- 
ditions of the business and the psy- 
chology of serving the public and de- 
veloping and training agents. His con- 
tribution to the cause of life insurance 
has been of the first order. 





Would Restrain Companies 
from Advertising 


A bill to prohibit the printing or 
publication of advertisements for un- 
licensed foreign insurance companies 
has been filed for introduction in the 
Massachusetts Senate. It is house bill 
No. 84. It reads in part, “No person 
shall print or publish in any newspa- 
per or other periodical any advertise- 
ment for any fraternal benefit society 
not authorized to transact business in 
this Commonwealth, or any circular 
or poster of any kind containing such 
an advertisement.” The bill would 
also prohibit radio stations in Massa- 
chusetts from broadcasting advertise- 
ments of the unlicensed foreign com- 
panies. 
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Ruling on Aircraft 
Rider 


SaLtt LAKE City, UTAH, Dec. 
31.— Life insurance companies 
which attach a rider to their poli- 
cies barring liability for death 
resulting from accidents while 
riding in aircraft are within 
their rights, according to a de- 
cision handed down by the office 
of the Utah Attorney General. 
The question was raised by the 
State Insurance Department. The 
Attorney General’s office quoted 
one or two court decisions on the 
subject, and said that the rider 
would not be in conflict with the 
compiled laws of Utah, 1917, 
Section 1154 of which states that 
any provision of a policy, with 
certain specified exceptions, must 
be incontestable after two years 
from the date of its issuance. 











J. S. G. Kemp Becomes Agency 
Secretary of Home Life 


The board of directors of the Home 
Life, New York, at their last meeting, 
created the new position of agency sec- 
retary, to which position J. S. G. Kemp, 
of the agency department, was pro- 
moted. Sea SEE et 
Increase for Year 1929 Over Last 

Year Was $8,249,993 


R. H. Keffer, general agent of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company at 100 
William Street, New York City, has 
announced that his agency paid for 
$4,354,440 during the month of De- 
cember, 1929, as compared to $2,566,- 
250 for the month of December, 1928, 
an increase of $1,788,190. 

The total business paid by this 
agency for the year 1929 to Jan. 1 was 
$40,012,038 as compared to $31,762,045 
for the same period in 1928, an in- 
crease of $8,249,993. 


Over Fifty-five Per Cent Increase 


The Keane-Patterson Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life reports 
paid for production to Dec. 31, 1929, as 
$20,617,894, against $13,288,567 in 
1928. 

The percentage of increase in 1929 
over 1928 was 55.2 per cent. No sub- 
standard business included. 


Production Increase 


The paid-for business for Ives & 
Myrick, managers, Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of 57 William Street, New 
York, office of the company for the 
month of December, 1929, was $3,860,- 
639 as compared with $5,065,445 for 
1928, 
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Reliance Life Had Most 
Impressive Year 








Day, Month and Annual Produc- 
tion Records Broken Dur- 


ing 1929 


The greatest year, the greatest 
month and the greatest day in the his- 
tory of the Reliance Life Insurance 
Company of Pittsburgh occurred in 
1929, according to production figures 
announced by Senior Vice-President H. 
G. Scott. 

Reliance Life last year placed in 
force $72,895,157 of new life insurance, 
an increase of $6,409,005, or 9.6 per 
cent, over 1928. The previous record 
for a year was $72,819,000 in 1925. 

December was the best month for 
production with $11,184,477 new life 
insurance paid for, an increase of $2,- 
203,142 over December, 1928. The 
previous record for a month was $8,- 
751,000 in December, 1925. 

December 30, 1929, was the greatest 
producing day in the history of the 
company with $2,213,885. The previous 
record was $2,169,000 on December 31, 
1925. 

Reliance Life also placed in force in 
1929 accident insurance amounting to 
$33,072,700 and $75,135.75 of weekly 
indemnity health insurance. Life in- 
surance in force at the close of the year 
was $437,945,437. G. V. Cleary, of 
Chicago, led the Reliance Life salesmen 
last year with production of more than 
$1,000,000. 


Triple Coverage Group Program 


A. M. Stoller, president of the Nau- 
heim Pharmacy, Inc., chain drug stores 
of New York City, has announced the 
installation of a triple coverage group 
insurance program for the benefit of 
employees. The contract, consisting 
of $140,000 life insurance, $140,000 ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment pro- 
tection, and the payment of sick and 
accident benefits is being underwritten 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, on a basis whereby the em- 
ployer shares the cost with employees. 

Individual benefits are based on 
salary. Under this classification, the 
life insurance ranges from $500 to 
$3,000, coupled in each instance with 
an equal amount of accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance. The 
health and non-occupational accident 
benefits range from $9 to $16 a week, 
and will be paid when an employee is 
unable to work due to sickness from any 
cause or from injury received while 
off duty. 

The plan includes the usual total and 
permanent disability benefits, and the 
advantages of a visiting nurse service 
and health advisory bureau. 
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A Policy Providing a Family Income 


Continental American Presents a New Departure in Protection— 
Low Cost Contract Pays an Income of 12% 
Annually to Children up to 20 Years 


The ever increasing methods which 
life insurance companies are employing 
to more completely provide protection 
for every need and to circumvent want, 
received a fresh impetus when Presi- 
dent Phillip A. Burnet, president of 
The Continental American Life Insur- 
ance Company of Wilmington, Del., 
announced a new policy of that com- 
pany which he is pleased to call The 
Family Income Plan. In its concep- 
tion it is unique and beyond doubt 
marks a new chapter in life insurance 
underwriting in America. As such it 
takes its place in the history of life in- 
surance along, with the introduction of 
disability coverage, double indemnity 
provision, the monthly income policy, 
group insurance and the income for 
life provisions. 

The policy is designed to provide a 
family with an income of 12 per cent 
on the face amount of the insurance 
until the children are sufficiently old to 
be self supporting. When the extra 
income to the family of the insured is 
no longer needed to care for the chil- 
dren, the policy becomes payable to the 
beneficiary in a lump sum. Should the 
insured live beyond the age when the 
family income is necessary, the insur- 
ance is payable in one sum. 

It is issued in units of $5,000 at 
ages ranging from twenty-one to fifty- 
five years and on two plans, ten year 
and twenty year. Under each plan the 
income to the family at the death of 
the insured is doubled until the chil- 
dren have arrived at a mature age, at 
which time it is payable to the bene- 
ficiary in cash. Its value is further 
supplemented by its participation in 
the dividends of the company. Presi- 
dent Burnet in announcing his new 
policy makes the following statement: 


Reduction in Cost 

“Briefly, this new plan of insurance 
not only meets the needs of the average 
family far more effectively than any of 
the plans now in use, but what is 
equally as important, it does so at what 
is equivalent to a tremendous reduction 
in the necessary cost. In effect, this 
new plan practically cuts in half the 
cost of providing an income for the 
family, so that thousands of people who 
never before were able to do so can 
now afford to guarantee the family a 
good living income, while the more 
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affluent individuals will be able without 
any increase in outlay practically to 
double the income they could otherwise 
provide. This sounds impossible, but 
its mechanics are simplicity itself. 
“At age 35, for instance, this new 
plan will take about $2,500 a year in 
round figures and make it buy $100,000 
of ordinary straight life insurance, 
which instead of paying the face 
amount at death pays the family an 
income of $1,000 a month, $12,000 a 
year, 12 per cent on that $100,000, un- 
til all the children are old enough to 
be self-supporting, and then pays the 
$100,000 to the beneficiary, at which 
time it may then be converted if de- 
sired into an income- either for life or 
for a specified number of years, if the 
insured doesn’t want the beneficiary 
to receive the face amount of the policy. 
“Of course, all this sounds almost in- 
credible, because any possible combina- 
tion of existing plans would cost far 





more than $250 per $10,000. On a 
FAMILY INCOME PoLicy ANNUAL 
PREMIUM RATES PER $1,000 
Age 10 year plan 20 year plan 
oF Roe $15.43 $18.23 
Bee os essaiersre 15.7 18.62 
BBe sciences 16.14 19.04 
os ee 16.51 19.46 
erro 16.95 19.93 
BS. cnwietas 17.41 20.42 
3 {ae 17.89 20.93 
1 ree 18.42 21.52 
BO) sweweies 18.96 22.13 
BB) cKe'sees 19.54 22.80 
BT Hai. ccetave 20.14 23.51 
eee 20.78 24.26 
BO Licw css 21.45 25.06 
Sa swsbalen 22.18 25.92 
SO wikia 22.93 26.83 
BO. ssiecsc 23.73 27.80 
2 ee 24.59 28.85 
a - 25.51 29.98 
eee aac ae 26.46 31.18 
ere 27.49 32.49 
5 (ra roa . 28.59 33.89 
Be sisiesecee 29.77 35.41 
ME i.e taisrotaes 31.02 37.06 
ae 32.37 38.85 
Sa er 33.81 40.77 
BG 26 eee 35.36 42.86 
BT wine 37.02 45.14 
eer 38.81 47.61 
Ee 40.73 50.28 
aR Hs 42.80 53.21 
Be ..s cases: eee 56.36 
BE scenes 47.41 59.80 
BS. cc aecurs - 49.99 63.53 
BA. .wsiees (EO 67.57 
BO cwcwes - 55.75 71.97 
Minimum Policy $5,000. 














straight life basis it would take about 
$24,000 of insurance to accomplish the 
same result if the beneficiary could in- 
vest the principal at about 5 per cent, 
and that $24,000 of insurance would 
cost approximately $500 a year, or 
twice the $250 a year which this plan 
costs. 

“On any combination of income 
plans, while it would cost less than 
$500, it would still cost somewhere 
around $400 a year; and even if the 
insured knew enough to match up $10,- 
000 of straight life with enough term.’ 
insurance to get the same effect, the 
cost would still be much greater, so 
that, as already stated, this new plan 
puts a living income within the reach 
of many a pocketbook that never be- 
fore could afford it and will result in 
giving thousands of dependent women 
and children a much greater income 
than has ever before been possible. 


Basis for Low Rates 


“What we do is to take a given 
amount of ordinary straight life and 
then add to it a temporary annuity 
certain of enough to make up the 12 
per cent income. But the rate for the 
two things combined is amazingly 
small, for the following reasons: 

“1. The extra income is payable only 
in case of death within the first 20 
years; if the insured dies after the first 
20 years the insurance is simply paid 
in a lump sum in the usual way. 
Therefore, since the extra income is 
contingent upon death within 20 years, 
the necessary cost is relatively small. 

“2. The extra income is payable not 
for 20 years after the death of the in- 
sured, but only for the unexpired period 
of 20 years from the date of the insur- 
ance. This decreasing liability added 
to the fact that the whole thing is con- 
tingent on death within a given period, 
still further reduces the necessary ex- 
tra charge. 

“3. Finally, instead of spreading out 
this extra charge only over the 20 
years within which the extra benefit 
operates, we have spread it out 
through the entire life of the policy, so 
as to reduce the initial cost to the low- 
est possible figure in order to enable 
the insured to buy the largest possible 
income at the time when he needs it 
the most. 
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Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del., Surrender Values for New Family Income Policy. 
e (For Each $1,000 of Face Amount) 
Arter 2 YEARS Arter 3 YEARS Arter 4 YEARS Arrer 5 YEARS Arrer 6 YEARS Arter 8 YEARS Arrer 10 Years ArrTer 12 Yzars 
eralz/, sal2i, elgjzi, gi'lzi, gllzi, e/alz e(Si2ly g| S| é 
slsleid atslele Selel® Glslel® dislsi® Fislsi® iste sie lsie i 
< Fig gleltlé oh i a 7) ~ tee %#ia =e be g z = 
elaizie Elgisls Elaisls Elaisie Elagisls Flalsls Elalslse Elalselz & 
2iS|f£la e&lSifla 15/218 eIlSl2la SIS(2i8 E1S/41\8 E€ISi4la8 E(Sl42148 @ 
$ | $ |Yrs. Days} $ | $ |Yrs. Days} $ | $ /Yrs. Days} $ | $ |Yrs. Days| $ | $ /Yrs. Days| $ | $ |Yrs. Days} $ | $ |Yrs. Days} $ $ |Yrs. Days 
ut 21 1] 5|0 68; 3/11) 0 151} 5] 17/0 247; 8 | 25) 0 359) 11 | 33 | 1 127} 18 | 53 | 2 84) 27 | 77/3 128} 38 106 | 4 272 
he 22; 2] 610 82} 4) 12/0 178} 6 | 20) 0 288} 9] 28/1 51) 12 | 37} 1 197| 20 | 59 | 2 183} 30 | 84 | 3 257) 42 114 | 5 61 
312) 7/0 96) 4/}14]0 205} 7|22}/0 330/10) 32}1 109) 14} 42)1 269|22/ 65/2 284133] 9214 22] 45 {123 15 216 
in- 24|} 2] 810 111) 5116/0 235) 8] 25)1 10} 12| 35/1 168116|46/1 342] 25] 71/3 241 36|99|4 155] 50 | 131 |6 5 
nt, 25; 3] 9/0 126} 6/ 18/0 265} 9/1 28/1 55) 13 | 39 | 1 229] 17 | 50 | 2 54| 27 | 7713 132] 39 |106 | 4 288} 54 | 140 | 6 159 
ld 26} 3| 910 141] 7| 20/0 6110) 31} 1 102) 15|42]}1 291) 19|55|2 133) 30/1 83)3 239] 43 |11415 57] 58 1148 16 307 
L 27| 3}10}0 157] 7/221)0 327/12/34/1 150/16/46|1 355/21/60|2 214) 33; 89]3 349) 47 1121/5 191] 63 | 157 | 7 88 
or 28) 4/11/10 173) 8| 24/0 9113} 36]1 200] 18 | 50} 2 56| 23 | 64/2 295] 36 | 95] 4 94| 51/128) 5 321) 68 | 165 |7 224 
29; 4112/0 190} 9] 26/1 29) 14 | 39/1 251) 20 | 54 | 2 124) 26 | 69 | 3 13} 39 |101 | 4 205) 55 |136 | 6 83) 73 174 |7 349 
an 30| 5114/0 209] 10 | 28} 1 65] 15} 42]}1 303] 21/58|2 192] 28 | 7413 98| 42 1107 | 4 315] 59 1144] 6 207| 78 | 183 | 8 98 
31; 5| 151] 0 226) 11 | 30} 1 100) 17 | 45 | 1 355} 23 | 62 | 2 262) 30 | 78 | 3 182) 46 |114 | 5 57| 63 |151 | 6 321; 84 | 191 | 8 196 
ne 32} 6] 16] 0 244) 12 | 32) 1 137) 18 | 48 | 2 44| 25 | 66 | 2 331) 33 | 83 | 3 266} 49 |120 | 5 160} 68 |159 | 7 61} 89 | 200 | 8 278 
33} 6/)17/)0 263) 13 | 34) 1 175} 20 | 52 | 2 99| 27 | 70} 3 37| 35 | 88 | 3 348} 53 [127 | 5 261} 73 |167 | 7 156} 95 8 346 
an 34| 7) 1810 282) 14 | 36) 1 212} 22 | 55 | 2 154) 30 | 74 | 3 106} 38 | 93 | 4 66| 57 1133 | 5 355) 78 1175 | 7 238] 101 | 218 | 9 32 
co 35] 7]/19]0 302) 15|39]1 250] 23/58|2 208132] 78|}3 1751 41|98|4 146] 61 |140| 6 76| 83 {182 | 7 306] 108 | 226 | 9 68 
h 36} 8] 20) 0 321; 16 | 41 | 1 287] 25 | 62 | 2 262) 35 | 82 | 3 242) 44 |104 | 4 222) 65 |147 | 6 152} 89 |190 | 7 360} 114 | 235 | 9 88 
e 37| 9| 21/0 340/18) 43)1 324/27] 65)/2 315) 37|187]3 307) 48 |109]4 294] 70 |153| 6 217] 95 |198 | 8 34] 121 | 244 | 9 94 
- 38 | 9] 23/10 360} 19 | 46) 1 362) 29 | 68 | 3 2} 40 | 91) 4 5) 51 |114 | 4 362) 75 |160 | 6 273|101 |207 | 8 61} 128 | 252 | 9 87 
’ 39 | 10 | 24] 1 15| 21 | 48 | 2 34| 31 | 72 | 3 54| 43 | 96 | 4 64| 55 |120 | 5 55| 80 1168 | 6 315/107 |215 | 8 74| 136 | 261. | 9 67 
m 40 | 11) 25/1 35) 22 | 51 | 2 72! 34 | 76 | 3 103} 46 |101 | 4 118} 59 126 | 5 107| 85 |175 | 6 346/113 |223 | 8 75| 1438 | 269 | 9 35 
he 41} 12) 27|1 | 55} 24] 53} 2 108} 36 | 80 | 3 148} 49 |106 | 4 164} 63 131 | 5 148} 90 |182 | 7 1|120 |230 | 8 63} 150 | 277 | 8 357 
=) 42 | 13 | 28) 1 76| 26 | 56 | 2 141} 39 | 84 | 3 188} 53 |111 | 4 203) 67 {137 | 5 179} 96 |189 | 7 7|126 1238 | 8 40} 158 | 285 | 8 303 
43 | 14 | 30/1 93} 27 | 59 | 2 171} 42 | 87 | 3 221) 56 |116 | 4 232) 71 |143 | 5 200}102 |196 | 7 2|133 |245 | 8 5) 166 | 292 | 8 240 
in 44} 15} 31/1 110] 29} 62/2 197/45} 91|3 247 121| 4 253) 76/149 |-5 «211/108 1203 | 6 351/140 |253 | 7 326] 173 | 299 |8 169 
45116) 33]1 125|31|64|2 217,47195|3 266] 64 1125/4 264/80 |154/5 211/113 209} 6 325/147 |260 | 7 =‘: 272| 181 | 306 | 8 91 
e- 46 | 17 | 34/1 137) 33 | 67 | 2 232] 51 | 99 | 3 277| 68 |130 | 4 267) 85 {160 | 5 202)119 |215 | 6 290)154 |266 | 7 312} 189 | 313 | 8 8 
47|}18|36]1 14636) 70]}2 242] 54 (1083/3 280/72 1135) 4 260/90 |165|5 184/126 222} 6 247/161 273 | 7 145] 196 | 319 |7 284 
in 48|}19| 3711 151] 38|73|2 245) 57 |107|3 277| 76 1139|4 247/95 1170|5 159|132 |228| 6  —- 198]168 |279 | 7 73 325 17 192 
49} 20) 39/1 154140175 |2 244/60 |111|3 268] 80144] 4 2281100 |176 | 5 129]138 |234 | 6  144|175 1286 | 6 363] 212 | 331 | 7 97 
50 | 21 1 155} 42] 78} 2 240) 63 |114/3 254) 841149] 4 204/105 |181 | 5 94/145 |240 | 6 87|183 292 | 6 284 337 |7 0 
le 51 | 22 | 41/1 153} 45 | 81 | 2 231) 67 |118 | 3 237) 89 |153 | 4 176)110 |186 | 5 54/151 |246 | 6 26)191 |298 | 6 204) 228 | 343 | 6 268 
52 | 24| 43] 1 150] 47} 84] 2 221] 71 122] 3 216] 93 |158 |} 4 144/116 |192 | 5 12/158 |252 | 5  328]198 [304 | 6 123 236 | 349 16 171 
53} 25|44]1 145/50] 86/2 207] 74/126|3  192| 98 |163| 4 110/121 |197 | 4 332/165 |250 | 5 263/206 |311 | 6 41| 244 6 74 
54/27| 46/1 139153) 89/2 191] 78 |130| 3 166/103 |168 | 4 73/127 203 | 4 285/173 |265 | 5 197/214 1317] 5 324) 252 | 360 |5 343 
55 | 284| 48/1 131/ 56192} 2 174] 82 1134/3 138/108 173 | 4 34/133 1209 | 4 236/180 |272|5 131 32415 242/261 | 366 |5 250 
* 
n 
d 
y Arter 13 YEARS Arrer 15 Years Arrer 16 YEARS Arter 18 YEARS Arrer 20 Years AFTER 25 YEARS Arter 30 Years 
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q 21 | 44 |122| 5 199] 60 |158| 7 131) 69 |178 | 8 —132| 89 |222 |10 —s-174|114 |272 |12 —«-:210)186 |399 |16 10/268 |515 |17 17| 44 | 525] 762/14 163 
l 22 | 49 [131 | 5 363] 65 |168 | 7 74 |188 309| 95 1233 110 328/121 |283 12 315/196 |411 |15 353/280 |527 |16 «283 43 | 521] 757/14 +116 
23 | 53 1140/6 163| 70178 | 8 116] 80 ]198 | 9 —«111/102 |244 |11 97|129 |294 |13 32/206 |423 |15 316/292 |539 |16 —«-:177| 42 | 518) 752/14 
. 24| 57 1149 | 6 325] 75 1188 | 8. 279] 86 209 | 9 «264/109 |254 |11 «209/137 1306 |13 93/216 |435 |15 2 550 |16 64| 41 | 514] 747/14 13 
25 | 62 |158 | 7 118] 81 |197 | 9 64| 92 |219 |10 34/116 |265 {11 302/145 |317 13 133/227 1447 |15 202/318 |561 |15 308] 40 | 510] 741/13 326 
26 | 67 |167 | 7 269] 87 1207 | 9 = 198] 98 |229 |10 —«- 151/123 |276 |12 153/328 [13 «155/238 |458 15 «128/331 |572 [15 —«182| 39 | 506] 735/13 272 
27 | 72 |176 | 8 46| 93 1217 | 9 316/104 |239 [10 —- 248/131 |287 |12 59/162 |340 |13 158/249 |470 |15 583 |15 51] 38 | 501| 728/13 214 
28 | 77 |185 | 8 176) 99 |227 |10 50|111 |249 [10 326/139 |298 |12 90/171 1351 |13 145/261 |481 |14 «315/358 |594 j14 —«-281| 37 | 496] 721113 1 
29 | 83/194] 8 292106 |237 |10 129/118 |259 |11 20/147 |308 12 104/180 |362 113 «-117|273 |492 |14 —«-2131371 |604 [14 —«-142] 36 | 491] 714/13 89 
30 | 89 |203 | 9 26/112 |247 {10 —«-191]126 |270 |11 60/155 |319 |12 101189 |372 |13 75/284 |502 |14  —«:108/385 |614 |13 364] 35 | 486) 706/13 21 
31 | 95 |212 | 9 108}119 |256 {10 234133 {280 |11 82/164 |329 |12 82)199 {3 13 20/296 {512 |13 352/398 |623 |13 222) 34 | 480) 697|12 316 
32 1101 |221 | 9 — 173]127 |266 |10 260/141 |290 |11 88/172 |339 |12 49209 1393 |12 318/309 |523 |13 229/412 |632 |13 76| 33 | 474| 689/12 243 
33 |107 |230] 9 223/134 |276 |10 —«-270)149 |299 |11 78|181 |349 |12 3/219 |403 |12 240/321 |532 |13 «101/426 |641 |12 293] 32 | 467] 679/12 166 
34/114 |240] 9 255/142 |285 |10 —-:265|157 |309 |11 54|190 1359 |11 309/229 |412 |12 152/333 |542 12 333/439 |650 |12 —«- 146} 31 | 460) 669]12 
35 |121 249 | 9 273/150 [295 |10 —-:245|166 /319 |11 16/200 |368 |11 239/239 |422 |12 561345 |551 12 198/453 |658 11 360| 30 | 453] 658/11 360 
36 |128 9 276/158 |304 |10 212/174 1328 }10 —«- 331/209 |377 {11 158/249 [430 |11 316/358 |560 |12 58/466 |666 11 213] 29 | 445] 647/11 270 
37 1136 |267 | 9 264/166 (313 |10 — 165|183 1336 |10 269/218 |386 |11 69/259 |439 |11 205/370 |568 |11 281/480 |674 |11 62| 28 | 436] 634/11 174 
38 1143 |275 | 9 239/174 |322 |10 «109/191 |345 |10 —-:197|228 393 |10 337/269 |447 |11 87/382 1576 |11 138/493 |681 [10 —_ 278| 27 | 427| 621/11 71 
39 1151 |284}9 202/183 |330 |10 41|200 1353 |10 116/237 |402 |10 232/280 |455 |10 328/394 10 35 688 }10 129] 26 | 417| 606]10 326 
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Group Life Insurance Policy 
Jointly Issued 





Northwestern National Life and 
Minnesota Mutual Share 
Oniversity Case 


What is believed to be the first life 
insurance policy jointly issued by two 
companies was completed Dec. 21, when 
the University of Minnesota Board of 
Regents awarded a large group insur- 
ance case to the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis and the Minnesota 
Mutual of St. Paul, joint bidders for 
the contract. 

The assuming of joint liability in the 
University case by these two companies 
who were successful bidders out of 11 
companies, was a natural outgrowth of 
the harmonious relations which they 
have maintained throughout the period 
of their parallel growth. 

The plan furnishes group insurance 
protection against death and disability 
in the amount of $6,289,000 for nearly 
1000 faculty members and other em- 
ployees of the University of Minnesota. 
Faculty members will be insured for 
$10,000 each and other employees for 
$1,000 or $2,000 depending upon length 
of service. 

The adoption of the plan by the Uni- 
versity was the result of six years of 
effort to secure a satisfactory group in- 
surance plan covering the University 
staff. 

A unique feature of the plan is that 
it provides for gradually increasing 
the individual amounts of insurance by 
the purchase by the University of 
Three Year Term insurance with pre- 
mium savings and mortality earnings. 
This term insurance may be converted 
by the individual into endowment in- 
surance maturing at age 68. 


cePUREC EIT 


However Hard 








a Life Insurance Agent 
may work to produce bus- 
iness, his chances of suc- 
cess are better when he 
represents a fine old insti- 
tution such as the 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters 
of Insurance in Force 














Life Insurance 


Agent Who Couldn’t Spell Gets 
Three Years 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 4.—Charles W. Thal, 
who pleaded guilty to charges of em- 
bezzling $5,356.74 from the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, was sen- 
tenced to three years in jail by Judge 
Stein in criminal court. 

Thal was employed as an agent by 
the insurance company. His method of 
obtaining money, it was charged, con- 
sisted of issuing life insurance policies 
to fictitious persons, paying the premi- 
ums himself. Later he would report 
the policyholder dead, filling out a fake 
death certificate and forging a physi- 
cian’s signature to it. 

Thal was arrested after his inability 
to spell pneumonia correctly had 
aroused the suspicions of a company 
official, who caused an investigation. 


Bankers Life and Health 
Plans Big Drive 





Numerous Cash Prizes Offered 
to Agents Excelling in 
Production in 1930 


Macon, GA., Jan. 4.—The Bankers 
Life and Health Insurance Company has 
undertaken an intensive drive for busi- 
ness during 1930. A campaign opened 
Dec. 2, 1929, and will close Dec. 29, 
1930. The leading agent will be given 
a new Ford town sedan, and the next 
eleven ranking agents will each be 
given the choice of a Ford coure or a 
Ford sedan. The leaders will be deter- 
mined by a consolidated record, based 
on the following points: percentage of 
health and accident collections above 
92 per cent, percentage of standard life 
collections above 93 per cent, increase 
in health and accident business above 
fifty cents a week, increase in standard 
life business above fifty cents a week, 
net industrial remittance above 40 per 
cent weekly average, production of or- 
dinary written and paid for above av- 
erage of $2,000 per month. 

Substantial cash prizes of several 
hundred dollars will be awarded those 
districts whose weekly average during 
1930 does not fall below the district’s 
standard. 


Four Hundred Agents Qualify 


Four hundred field men have quali- 
fied this year for membership in the 
Western and Southern Ordinary Club 
of the Western and Southern Life In- 
surance Company and are wearing gold 
buttons signifying the amount of busi- 
ness they have written. The leader 
of the Ordinary Club for 1929 is Agent 
M. Palesej, of McKeesport, Pa., with 
an Ordinary production of $261,000. 





Thos. W. McCormack Re- 
tires as Paymaster 





Completed Nearly Half a Cen- 
tury with Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


Nearly fifty years spent in a single 
unit of one company is the service 
record of Thomas W. McCormack, pay- 
master of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, who retired from busi- 
ness of January 1. During his career 
he has seen the company expand from 
an organization with assets of $1,900,- 
000 to the greatest financial corpora- 
tion in the world, with more than 
$3,000,000,000 of assets. Mr. McCor- 
mack has seen the company’s home 
office payroll increase from $30,000 a 
year until, prior to his retirement, he 
was overseeing the disbursement of 
$16,000,000 a year in wages and sala- 
ries of about 12,000 employees. 

Mr. McCormack entered the service 
of the Metropolitan Life on July 7, 
1880, and when he shut his desk for 
the last time he had completed just a 
few days less than 49 years and six 
months with the company, all of which 
time he has spent in the treasurer’s 
office. He has served under four of 
the company’s five presidents. 

At a luncheon given recently by the 
(Metropolitan in Mr. McCormack’s 
honor, there were present about forty 
of his business associates, including 
President Frederick H. Ecker. Of these 
men thirty-three have been with the 
company for forty years or more. 
Fifteen women of forty years or more 
service were not present. 


Index to Convention Proceedings 
Published by The Travelers 


A new index to the proceedings of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, providing a key to the 
first 60 sessions held between 1871 and 
1929, has been published by the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company, and is being 
distributed to those holding bound 
copies of the proceedings. 

The work of compiling the edition on 
all the 60 sessions was carried on un- 
der the direction of James S. Elston, 
assistant actuary of the Travelers In- 
surance Company. 

The publication of the index of the 
proceedings of the convention was orig- 
inally suggested by H. Pierson Ham- 
mond, assistant actuary of The Travel- 
ers, who was formerly actuary of the 
Insurance Department of Connecticut. 
The first 50 sessions were covered in 
the first edition of the index in 1919, 
but the one just published has been 
made to include the first 50 sessions 
as well as the ten which have been 
held since that time. 
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November Death Rate Was 
Lowest on Record 





Increase.in Mortality from Auto- 
mobile Accidents Amounted 
to 17.2 Per Cent 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 3.—In spite 
of an increase of 17.2 per cent in the 
mortality from automobile accidents, 
as compared with the same period a 
year ago and somewhat higher death 
rates for scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
diphtheria, cancer and pneumonia, the 
November, 1929, death rate among the 
more than 19,000,000 industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, who constitute a re- 
liable cross-section of the population 
of the United States and Canada, was 
the lowest for this month in the rec- 
ords of the company. Declines were 
shown for typhoid fever, measles, in- 
fluenza, tuberculosis, cerebral hemor- 
rhage, heart disease, respiratory con- 
ditions other than pneumonia, diar- 
rheal complaints, Bright’s disease, 
puerperal diseases, homicides and acci- 
dents. 

The year-to-date death rate at the 
end of November was 9.2 per 1000. 
This is so slightly higher than the 
death rate for the corresponding period 
of 1928 that the calculation must be 
carried to the second decimal place to 
show the difference. The industrial 
policyholders living west of the Rocky 
Mountains had a cumulative death 
rate of 6.7 per 1000, while for the rest 
of the United States it was 9.4, which 
figures are practically identical with 
those for the same period of last year. 
The mortality rate among Canadian 
policyholders has increased to 9.1 per 
1000, as compared with 8.9 up to the 
end of November, 1928. 


Department .Official Resigns to 
Sell Insurance 


AUSTIN, TEX., Jan. 4.—J. G. 
Vaughan, deputy life insurance com- 
missioner for Texas, has resigned, ef- 
fective Jan. 15, to become Texas agent 
of the Continental National Life In- 
surance Company of Denver, which will 
enter Texas this year with headquar- 
ters at Dallas. 

Mr. Vaughan has held his present 
position for eighteen months, previous 
to which time he had for several years 
been an inspector with the Texas de- 
partment of insurance. He will be 
succeeded by Jess D. Carter, who has 
for a number of years been actuary 
and office manager of the State Fire 
Insurance Department. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany through its real estate committee, has 
approved loans amounting to $298,650 to 
provide housing accommodations for eighty- 
seven families in California cities. 
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William D. Jelks 


Southern Central Life Starts 
Operations 


MERIDIAN, MIss., Jan. 4.—The recent- 
ly organized Southern Central Life In- 
surance Company, which has its home 
office here, will begin operations on 
Jan. 15. Floyd Powell, an experienced 
and successful life insurance man, is 
vice-president and general manager, 
and has already assumed active con- 
trol of the company’s management. 
Just before accepting his present posi- 
tion, Mr. Powell was vice-president of 
the American Standard Life Insurance 
Company, of Birmingham, which com- 
pany was successfully launched more 
than a year ago. 


Agency Banquet 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 6.—At the 
annual banquet given by J. D. Wilcox, 
state manager of the Mutual Life, for 
the Birmingham agency force, he re- 
ported a record year for the company 
with $6,500,000 insurance established 
in Alabama. The company enrolled 478 
applications for about $3,000,000 insur- 
ance in December. 
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William D. Jelks to Retire 
January 20 





Founder of Protective Life of 
Birmingham Now Chairman 
of the Board 

William D. Jelks, founder of Protec- 
tive Life of Birmingham and chairman 
of the board, has announced that he 
will retire from active service at the 
annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors on January 20. President Sam 
Clabaugh states that the place will 
probably not be filled. Mr. Jelks or- 
ganized Protective Life in 1907, soon 
after the end of his term as Governor 
of Alabama. He is expected to retire 
to his home at Eufaula, Ala., and de- 
vote his time to books and his writings. 


Entered in Mississippi 
JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 6.—The follow- 
ing companies have recently qualified 
to do business in Mississippi—Sun Life 
of Montreal, The Century Indemnity of 
Hartford and Transcontinental Fire of 
New York. 


Income 


Guaranty Company 
Assets over $250,000.00 
Claims Paid over $1,455,000.00 


Personal income coverage Exclusively 


Line includes “Progressive Dividend,” 
the most attractive yet, and snappiest 


non-cancellable policies on the market. 


A few splendid opportunities 
await District Managers in 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia territory. 


John G. Malmberg 


President 
Income Building South Bend, Ind. 











unlimited production. 


rights. 





Scranton -Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 
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[EGEND has it that a certain great ruler in Hindustan 
was stricken with a sickness supposed to be fatal. 
But by some miraculous turn of fortune, the ruler was 
spared his life, and in his gratitude he decided to give a 
large sum to the poor of his kingdom. He possessed a 
magnificent elephant whose size was the marvel of all 
who saw it, and he issued orders that a sum of silver, 
equal in weight to that of the elephant, should be 
distributed. 


But how was the elephant to be weighed? The most 
skilled carpenters were unable to construct a balance 
strong enough to support the weight of the elephant. The 
wisest men in the kingdom were called into conference, 
but they were unable to solve the puzzling question. Just 
when it began to appear that the problem was unsolvable, 
an old sailor was ushered before the ruler with the in- 
formation that he could weigh the elephant. 


With the promise of a large reward, the sailor set to 
work. He secured a large and sturdy barge and had a 
platform built upon it. After much persuasion, the ele- 
phant was induced to walk out upon the barge. This 
caused the barge to sink far down into the water, and 
the sailor marked the level all the way around. The 
elephant was then led off, and silver was heaped upon 


HOW TO WEIGH AN ELEPHANT— 





the barge until it sank to the same level. When this 
occurred, the sailor of course had the elephant’s weight 
in silver. 


We of the Life Insurance Business also have an ele- 
phant to weigh. This famous elephant is much talked 
about, its weight is conceded to be enormous, but little 
is actually known about it. The name of this elephant is 
“Public Opinion.” 


Public Opinion quite often turns out to be a “white 
elephant.” But for those who can properly weigh it, 
Public Opinion is frequently worth its weight in gold. 
On a basis of satisfied customers and repeat orders, pub- 
lic opinion weighs in noticeably heavier each year on the 
Union Central scales. 





Customers Who Come Back Because of Greater 
Satisfaction Every Year 


Per cent of annual new business written in the Union 
Central on old policyholders 


RR a Siete die p Wines WieWiethle ate eae eee ACER a ee ae 44% 

ROME es cles ec ieice greainia reg a wlaiee nie acale ee ea etd < aaies 43% 

RENE wot d:0.4i06'bd.0:6:c ROW URSGA b Rulaietew ee rate e Ce OT Tes 42% 

NIRIID 5,0 Sai'as aca 16i)0.0; vse! oinvausleia tie! do biae eio:kded aioe ein See 39% 

Bis tae -coe eb ee stdginte wee be ete we aaa Salou 38% 

Revivals and additions are not included in the above 
gures. 











THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


JESSE R. CLARK, JR., Pres. 











INSURANCE TRUSTS 


By C. Alison Scully 


Here is a book you need. It deals clearly, comprehensively and instructively with the most 
significant and outstanding topic in the fields of trust service and life insurance. 


As Trust officer of a prominent financial institution, the author is an expert on trust agreements; and he 
not only knows his subject, but understands how to convey his knowledge to you so that you will remember 
and profit by it. He is also a member of the Bar in New York and Philadelphia. 


With the widespread interest in Insurance Trusts sweeping the country, life insurance agents, brokers, 
general agents and company executives cannot afford to be without an authoritative manual on the subject. 
The book also is of practical value to officers of banks and trust companies, attorneys and those business and 
professional men who require compact, definite and reliable information on trust agreements. As a textbook, 
INSURANCE TRUsTS is especially suitable for universities, colleges, financial and banking courses and life in- 
surance schools. Policyholders too will find it useful in planning the disposition of estates. 


Get this book. It describes the making and operation of Trust established by policyholders for the 


handling of proceeds of their life insurance with bank and trust companies as Trustees. It discusses and explains 


funded and unfunded trusts, advantages of insurance trusts, mutual interests of insurance company and trus- 
tee, legal aspect of insurance trusts, duties of life underwriters and all phases of the question. Specimen trust 
forms are included, both revocable and irrevocable. Your copy of Insurance Trusts, (the price is only $3), 
should be ordered now from 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Sole Selling Agents 








CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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New York Life Increases 
Business $950,000,000 


Over Seventy-one Million Dol- 
lars in Dividends A pportioned 
by Company for 1930 


Approximately $71,500,000 is the 
amount of policy-holders’ dividends to 
be apportioned by the New York Life 
Insurance Company for the year 1930, 
according to an announcement made by 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president. 

This is $4,400,000 in excess of the 
dividends apportioned for 1929 which 
amounted to $67,100,000. President 
Kingsley states that these dividends 
are the result of careful management. 

During 1929 the New York Life’s 
new paid-for insurance amounted to 
over $950,000,000, the greatest year’s 
volume in the company’s history and 
a gain of more than $41,000,000 over 
the 1928 production. 

The company paid during the year, 
in death claims on the lives of 14,600 
policy-holders, $62,000,000, including 
$2,444,000 double indemnity for acci- 
dental deaths. In maturing policies 
and other cast benefits, including divi- 
dends, the company paid to living 
policy-holders in 1929, $116,000,000, or 
$54,000,000 in excess of the amount 
paid in death claims. 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 

New business paid for in 1929 esti- 
mated $89,000,000; 1928, $88,134,000. 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1929, esti- 
mated, $734,000,000; Dec. 31, 1928, 
$701,000,000. 





West Coast Life, San Francisco 

New business paid for, 1929, $228,- 
300,000; 1928, $26,200,000. Insurance 
i nforce Dec. 31, 1929, $124,000,000; 
Dec. 31, 1928, $114,800,000. 





Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne 
New business paid for in 1929, $217,- 
705,657; 1928, $153,631,245; insurance 
in force Dec. 31, 1929, $812,459,913; 
Dec. 31, 1928, $658,747,143. 


California State Life Sacramento 

California State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Sacramento, during 1929 pro- 
duced $18,583,228 of paid-for life in- 
surance, compared to $14,385,977 for 
1928. This was a gain of $4,224,251 
or approximately 30 per cent over paid 
business of 1928. Written business in 
1929 totalled $21,705,778, compared to 
$17,746,135 in 1928., a gain of $3,- 
959,643 or 22% per cent. Total insur- 
ance in force when books closed on 
Dec. 31 was $107,023,306. Gain in in- 
surance in force during 1929 was $6,- 
330,386. 
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Table Showing Increases in Amounts of New Business Paid for in 
1929 Over 1928 and Also Business Outstanding 





New Business Paid For Business Outstanding Increase in 
A ia —, Insurance 
1928 1929 1928 in Force 


7 
Name of Company and Location 1929 
Acacia Mutual, Wasinaion, ws C.. $56,878,812 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va...... $1,039,171 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, oo - 142,000,000 


Calif. State Life, Sacramento, Cal. 18,583,228 
Columbia Nat’l, Boston, Mass...... §39,000,000 
Conn. Mutual, "Hartfo rd, Conn..... 131,403,330 
Cre Amer. Life, Wilming- 

MMe Cleecsndaacevies scadees 15,866,960 
Equitatle Life, Des Moines, meres 87,708,000 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Phila., ..-- 52,714,070 
Franklin Life, Springfield, nn heeee 36,772,161 
Great Southern, Houston, Tex...... 46,754,405 
Illinois Life, Chicago, Ill.......... «= seeeeees 
eee Mutual, St. Paul, Minn.. 45,425,305 

. Amer. Reassur. Co., N. Y; 6:3.. 53,588,000 
National Life, Vermont............ 74,566,223 
Northwestern Nat’l, gS 

DE wacdimedectsvecdecdaneke-s 75,500,000 
Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill..........0. 48,319,948 
Providence Mutual, Phila., Pa...... 121,397,000 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa...... 72,895,158 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex..... 60,108,881 





*Gain in legal reserve insurance. §Estimated. 


$56,474,077 $337,997,511 $800,924,826 $87,072,685 
25,779,086 168,134,557 157,421,518 10,713,039 
142,000,000 921,000,000 886,000,000 *49,000,000 
14,358,977 107,028,306 100,692,920 6,330,886 
ccccccce 228,824,002 eesceces 

122,827,878 896,888,811 818,748,484 77,640,377 


15,151,229 92,448,696 85,786,444 6,712,252 
89,716,000 619,959,000 575,287,000 44,672,000 
5 52 91,849,921 18,789,831 
rye 572 228,390,786 212, 229, 175 11,161,561 
29,253 224,213,394 190,078,751 84,139,648 
000,000 176, 998,718 1,001,282 

$8,945,228 188,312,161 162,022,319 1 


61, ;848,900 189,770,900 159, 457, 000 0,818,900 
75,187, 577 697,198,119 5665, 606,406 $1 {586,718 


47,109,793 325,000,000 260,755,884 64,244,116 
84,143,301 190,862,128 168,079,210 27,782,918 
126,852,000 976,801,000 923,345,000 52,956,000 
66,486,152 437,971,815 407,762,169 30,209,646 
57,367,096 271,668,704 246,958,606 24,710,098 





Continental American Life’s 
Statement 





Margin of Safety, Increased Divi- 
dends and Attractive New Pol- 
icy Presage Big Business 


Coincidental with the issuance of a 
strong financial statement as of De- 
cember 1, 1929, the Continental Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., announces the introduc- 
tion of a remarkable new plan of in- 
surance called its Family Income Policy, 
which seems destined to lead to a large 
amount of new business being written 
in 1930. 

The company now reports admitted 
assets of $12,280,193, and a surplus to 
policy holders of $1,779,035, including 
$652,350 of capital. These figures rep- 
resent an increase in assets of over 
$1,150,000, and a gain in surplus, as 
well as the addition of nearly $1,300,- 
000 to the legal reserve, which now 


stands at $10,001,599. The company’s 
income last year, $3,005,684, was $1,- 
145,128 in excess of disbursements. The 
assets are now 17 per cent greater than 
the legal reserve and all other liabili- 
ties, thus providing a margin of safety 
for policy holders of over twice the 
average. Dividends to policy holders 
show an increase of over 15 per cent, 
and the new business of the company, 
$15,866,960, was the largest for any 
year in the company’s history, 84 per 
cent of it having been made up of poli- 
cies of not less than $5,000 each, the 
average being three times the combined 
average for all companies. Of the 
company’s assets, $2,777,513 are rep- 
resented by bonds; $6,101,778 by first 
mortgages on real estate; $2,441,798 
by policy liens; $531,569 by cash; and 
$427,535 by other assets. Since Dec. 
31, 1919, the assets have grown nearly 
$9,000,000 and the insurance in force 
has increased from $26,472,792 to $92,- 
448,696. 





Agency Results 


Below is shown a table of new paid for life 


insurance business of leading life insurance 


agencies in 1929 and previous years 


Agency and Location 1929 
The Fraser Agency, New York, N. Y. $27,333,000 
Johnston & Collins, New York, N.Y. *14,000,000 
Keane & Patterson, New York, N.Y. 20,600,000 
Louis Lane, New York, N. Y....... $1,500,000 
Frank W. Pennell, New York, N. Y. 7,301,160 


Prosser & Homans, New York, N.Y. 13,497,777 
Sisley & Brinckershoff, New York, 

We watccccasasdnaewasedesess 6,000,000 
- H. Curtis, Boston, Mass......... 6,213,910 

E. DeGroat, Boston, Mass....... 7,103,137 
W. W. Britt, Philadelphia, Ae 3,211,536 
C. Hugh Blair, Pittsburgh, Pa... . 2,500,000 
H. F. Burnett, Pittsburgh, Pa..... 14,530,296 


L. D. Drewry & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 22,009,842 


E. eee Cincinnati, Ohio.... 2,627,458 
Wm. Toa Agency, Springfield, 
EEE SES PN SP 1,400,000 
ree. 4 "Savage & Son, Baltimore, 
Re RA re i ee ere 2,501,500 
mee... "Fleming, New Orleans, La.. 2,340,530 
Albert Storer, Indianapolis, Ind.. 5,737,008 
Dan W. Flickinger, Indianapolis, Ind. 5,173,855 


tE. F. Johnston, South Bend, Ind.. 
Charles A. Smith, Hammond, Ind.. 242,500 
George L. Bahl, Detroit, Mich...... 
Thomas B. Sweeney, Wheeling,W. Va. 17, 013, 996 


Rogers & Darling, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 4, 036, 000 
Russell G. McBride, Des Moines, Iowa 1,500,000 
Karl E. Madden, Davenport, Iowa.. 1,352,000 
Woodall & Melton, Paducah, Ky.... 250,000 
J. A. Reinhart, Wichita, Kan...... 1,098,158 
F. B. Summers, Omaha, Neb....... 10,009,045 
W. F. Upshaw, Raleigh, N. C..... 4,069,776 
Wm. A. Smith, Lewiston, Me...... 1,042,250 


1928 1927 1926 1925 
$23,594,000 $20,155,000 $18,193,000 $20,744,000 


eeeeeeee see eeeee seeeeees js eeeeees 


5,753,400 


eeeeeeee seeeeees see eeees 


15,114,401 15,096,066 15,003,672 13,525,274 
7,000,000 7,000,000 7,000,000 6,500,000 
6,654,000 7,063,601 7,664,317 6,425,331 
6,040,050 «= neccccce = cccccccs cvccoces 
2,943,431 2,816,443 3,060,795 2,617,650 
2,300,000 3,500,000 2,000,000 1,750,000 


13,049,000 11,674,000 10,228, 000 
22,560,930 20,742,698 22,735,357 20, 368,076 


WEDS susciae. - Kedhies se —aeeteeas 
2,286,949 1,596,517 2,008,406 2,116,976 
5,114,175 6,281,498 7,606,191 6,800,518 
4,200,900 4,071,800 8,846,500 4,678,400 

SOND: SINR © aadsiea! gasdonns 


eee eee es es eeeeese see eeeee seeseees 


13,647,649 15,079,790 14,051,166 13,471,028 
4,134,000 4,747,000 3,400,000 2,200,000 


1,235,000 1,600,000 1,236,000 550,000 
T40,000 —  ceccccce §=«_ nevvcsee —«-_ evn eeoce 
1,028,019 1,202,000 784,000 == nen eeee 
8,600,000 7,030,000 5,300,000 4,900,000 
3,767,305 3,300,020 5,191,155 6,470,115 
410,152 $$288,700 8 =—«_ ncccccce «= avo covce 


*Estimated. §Five months. §§ix months. {Mack & Johnston until October 1, 1928. 
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It Really Happened 
(Agent No. 4) 





Women as well as men can make good in- 
comes with the Inter-Ocean Casualty Com- 


pany. 
Mrs. Besse F. Gunckel, of Dayton, Ohio, began 


to write during January, 1929. From the time 
she started up to the present time she has been 
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/ STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


EIEN COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 









Announces as of January 1, 1930, 


A New Book of Sales Material 


Which Makes the Company’s Selling Plans and Aides Quickly 
Available to Meet 


EVERY SALES PROBLEM 
INCORPORATED 1844 — EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF SERVICE 























one of the leading writers of her agency, placing 
over $4,000 in accepted business on the books. 


Of course, she was selling Inter-Ocean Easier- 
to-Sell policies. 


Write us 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


_ HOME OFFICE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





1824 






Over a Century Old 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 























General ccident 





FIRE AND LIFE 


Fi ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 











“The Appeal of Value Knows no Boundary, 
and Quality Speaks a Universal Tongue.” 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 





Boston, Mass. 
Chartered 1835 


























General Agency positions open at 


| PORTLAND, MAINE 








Favorably Known 
From Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, the Union Mutual is 
known as— The Friendly Maine Company 











A healthy growth is being experienced by this Company, 
which has maintained high ideals of service for 80 years. 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1848 











CUMBERLAND _ ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


















Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 























General Agents Wanted 
Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Chattanooga, Tennessee 


















Life Accident Health Automobile Accident 















THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 

The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism 

of its management, and the management of THE HANOVER is 

an absolute assurance of the security of its policy. 

Charles W. Higley, President Montgomery Clark, Vice-President 

= rs Sammons, Secretary - T. Giberson, Treasurer 
. Jackson, Asst. Secy. E. Gilbert, Secretary 
HOME OFFICE, 111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 




















THREE GREAT HAZARDS | 


A New Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom 
Reasoning About Life Insurance 

“Three Great Hazards’ a new leaflet written by Ernest Grey is just what 
a number of life insurance agents have been looking for because it is a 
piece of sales literature that speaks to prospects in their own language. It 
is calculated to create a thoughtful state of mind in the prospect before 
the agent makes his call. 

PRICES 


500 Copies 
1000 Copies 
$225. 


50 Copies 
100 Copies 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Over a Billion New Business 
Last Year 





The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany Preliminary Annual State- 
ment for Life Insurance 


More than a billion dollars of new 
life insurance was written on a paid 
basis last year by the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, it was announced Fri- 
day, Jan.3, by the company in its prelim- 
inary annual statement of the amount of 
business written by the three Travelers 
companies for last year. The total of 
new life insurance for 1929 was over 
$1,020,500,000 and exceeded the 1928 
figures by 45 million dollars. 

Total income for the companies dur- 
ing the year amounted to more than 
$213,505,000, which is a gain of more 
than $6,107,000 over tne preceding 
year. This aggregate income consisted 
of more than $184,550,000 in paid 
premiums and $28,954,000 from invest- 
ments and other sources. 

The record of paid premiums for the 
year included more than $103,085,000 
for life insurance. The total reported 
by the Travelers in the casualty lines 
consisted of $14,563,000 for accident 
and health $6,480,000, liability; $26,- 
234,000, automobile casualty; $21,121,- 
000, compensation; $2,479,000, bur- 
glary; $901,000, boiler; $492,000, ma- 
chinery, fly wheel and miscellaneous, 
and $717,000, plate glass. 


Judea Promotes Harry Yarin 


After serving the Judea Life In- 
surance Company of New York since 
its inception as assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, Harry Yarin has 
been appointed superintendent of 
agencies of the company. 

For years, Mr. Yarin has been 
prominently identified in the field of 
life insurance, having, before his as- 
sociation with the Judea Life, been 
identified with the Joseph Bookstaver 
Agency of the Travelers. 


Jefferson Standard Agency 
Moves Offices 


The San Antonio Agency of the 
Jefferson Standard held open house 
for its policyholders and friends one 
day recently, celebrating the opening 
of their new offices at 114 Auditorium 
Circle. The building is of modernized 
Spanish design, faced with plain and 
carved stone. 

The San Antonio Agency of the 
Jefferson Standard opened in 1921 and 
is now among the company’s largest 
agencies. It covers fifty-eight coun- 
ties in Southwest Texas, and has a 
working force of thirty representa- 
tives. 
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Alamo Life Increases Capital 


AusTIN, TEX., Jan. 3.—The Alamo 
Life Insurance Company, of San An- 
tonio, Tex., has increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000. Ata 
meeting of the stockholders held during 
Christmas week, Harry H. Rogers of 
San Antonio and Tulsa, Okla., was 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. The Alamo Life has been in 
business for five and one-half years, 
and now has $11,500,000 insurance in 
foree, according to the report made to 
the stockholders’ meeting. 


Retires as General Agent of 
Provident Mutual Life 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 6.—Franklin C. 
Morss, manager of agencies of the 
Provident Mutual Life, has just an- 
nounced to the company’s field force 
the retirement of Charles E. Stockder 
as general agent for the company at 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Stockder was forced to tender 
his resignation, which became effective 
on Dec. 31, because of ill health. He 
entered the service of the Provident on 
Jan. 1, 1906. 

Walter D. Cross, assistant to the 
manager of agencies, assisted by 
Lowell W. Davis, of the agency depart- 
ment, are taking charge of the Hart- 
ford agency until a successor is ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Stockder. 
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Baltimore Deaths from Alco- 
holism Lower in 1929 


Mortality Records Released by 
Health Department Show 
General Decrease 





BALTIMORE, Jan. 6—There were 
sixty-six deaths in Baltimore from al- 
coholism last year, compared with 
eighty-nine in 1928, according to the 
annual report of the health department, 
just made public. 

Other noteworthy statistics in the 
report were: Total deaths from all 
causes, 11,661. Total births, 15,654. 

The record in every instance was 
lower than for 1928, the figures for 
that year being as follows: Deaths, 11,- 
929; births, 16,338; cases of communi- 
cable diseases, 34,378. 

On this basis the death and birth 
rates for 1929 both showed decreases, 
as follows: Death rate per 1000 of 
population, 1929, 13.85; 1928, 14.36; 
birth rate, 1929, 18.60; 1928, 19.68. 
The principal causes of death were: 
Pneumonia, 1492; influenza, 260; heart 
disease, 2074; cancer, 2074; sleeping 
sickness, 25; social diseases, 245; ty- 
phoid fever, 22; para-typhoid fever, 5; 
malaria, 2; tuberculosis, 865; chronic 
Bright’s disease, 1190. There were 598 
fatal accidents, 125 suicides and 91 
homicides. 








Copies may be obtained 
from 
INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street 
Boston, Mass. 











For several years the John Hancock has aided the 
progress of the general Thrift movement through its 
wide distribution of the John Hancock Home Budget, 
which is guiding many families toward an understand- 
ing of the true meaning of Thrift. 





LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


the APOSTLE of 
THRIFT, said: 


“Tf you know how to 
spend less than you get, 
you have the philoso- 
pher’s stone.” 





OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 






















NEAL BASSETT, President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President ORGANIZED 1855 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 _ 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 





JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A.H.HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CoO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 
NEAL BASSETT, President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t ORGANIZED 1854 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 






MECHANICS INSURANCE CoO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 






ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 5,021,040.43 $ 2,502,743.59 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 
A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A.H.HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t_ WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 

























$ 4,837,239.59 : $ 2,492,228.84 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t , A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 






ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44 $ 2,873,712.44 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t ' A. H, HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t. | WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 666,598.88 $ 196.08 $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President ORGANIZED 1905 M. R. JACKMAN, Vice-Pres’t 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 175,689.24 $ None $ 100,000.00 $ 75,689.24 $ 175,689.24 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, President ORGANIZED 1852 A. W. GROSSENBACH, Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS INSURANCE Co. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

$ 2,000,000.00 

NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 

J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President E. J. DONEGAN, V.-Pres’t & Gen’l Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres't 


YER, Vice-Pres’t EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, Vice-Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t A.H.HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 








































$12,792,945.35 $ 7,243,098.89 $ 3,549,846.46 $ 5,549,846.46 



























$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-Pres’t & Gen’l Mgr. 
WINTON C. GARRISON, Vice-Pres’t & Treas. ORGANIZED 1909 E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-Pres’t 





COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 
$14,975,568.30 $ 9,975,568.30 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 5,000,000.00 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS $50,467,137.06 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


















WESTERN DEPARTMENT nonpapeey ant PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. Newark, New Jersey Street 
H. A. CLARK, Manager : on California 
Ass’t Managers pects pees oanined W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H. R. M. SMITH 461-4 ay St., Toronto, ada Ass’t Man 
JAMES SMITH FRED W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., JOHN . COONEY 






Managers 
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Reorganization of Auto 
Underwriting Near 
Revised Report of Confer- 


ence Committee Has Now 
Been Adopted 








Constitution Revised 





Many Non-Conference Com- 
panies to Join National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Assn. 


Within a few weeks, according to the 
present outlook, the reorganization of 
automobile underwriting along the lines 
recommended by the committee of the 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
will have been completed, the Confer- 
ence being supplanted by the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Association. 
The report of the committee, which was 
printed in full in THE SPEcTATOR of 
November 14, has been accepted, with 
certain changes, as well as some 
changes in the constitution of the new 
organization, and now simply awaits 
the support of carriers writing not less 
than a total of $85,000,000 in premiums 
annually. 

Since already a number of companies 
that have not before cooperated as 
members of the Conference have signi- 
fied their intention of becoming mem- 
bers of the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Association, the success of 
the plan appears assured. These com- 
panies include the Rhode Island Guar- 
anty Fire, Merchants and Rhode Island 
of the E. G. Pieper group; American 
Equitable, Bronx Fire, Brooklyn Fire, 
Globe of America, Jefferson Fire, Inde- 
pendent, Knickerbocker, Long Island 
Fire, Merchants & Manufacturers, Met- 
ropolitan Fire, New York Fire, Repub- 
lic Fire, Sylvania, and Liberty Bell of 
the Corroon and Reynolds group; 
London and Provincial, Seaboard Fire 
& Marine and Yorkshire Indemnity of 
the Frank and Du Bois group; Na- 
tional Liberty, Baltimore American and 
Peoples National Fire, now affiliated 
with the Home group; American Foun- 
ders Fire, Birmingham and National 
Union Fire of the National Union 
group. 

The major modifications in the re- 
port of the committee included a 
number of points. The revised recom- 
mendations for underwriting finance 
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MADE U. S. MANAGER 





Everett W. Nourse 





accounts in effect defines a finance ac- 
count and a major finance account, 
clarifies the methods by which these 
may be insured as between associate 
and active members, and provides for 
continuance of finance accounts, other 
than major accounts, as of Dec. 1, 1929. 


Greater Representation 


Article VI, section 1, of the consti- 
tution was rewritten to afford greater 
representation by branch departments 
on the board of directors. The article 
as revised and finally adopted permits 
the branch departments in Atlanta, 
Chicago and San Francisco to nomi- 
nate, for election by the National As- 
sociation, three directors in addition to 
the chairmen of their respective ad- 
visory committees. No provision was 
made for such nomination by the east- 
ern branch department because the re- 
maining directors will undoubtedly be 
eastern representatives in any event. 

In order more clearly to define what 
is meant by comprehensive membership, 
the committee added to the provisions 
a recommendation that an aggregate 
of $85,000,000 in premiums be consid- 
ered as a comprehensive membership 
based on a total of about $100,000,000, 
exclusive of premiums written by the 
General Exchange Insurance Corpora- 
tion, which company is cooperating in 
the new movement. 


E.W. Nourse Assumes 
New Position 


Succeeded J. H. Packard 
as U. S. Manager of 
London Assurance 


Entered Business in 1902 


Also President of , Manhattan 
Fire & Marine. C. D. Sheffe, 
Asst. U. S. Manager of 
London Assurance 








On Jan. 1 Everett W. Nourse as- 
sumed the position of United States 
Manager of the London Assurance 
Corporation of London and president 
of the Manhattan Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company of New York, re- 
placing John H. Packard who retired 
on Dec. 31, 1929, after serving in this 
capacity since 1921. 

Mr. Nourse became allied with the 
insurance business in 1902, while still 
a boy, his first position being with the 
Northern of London. He was with the 
Northern of London for 19 years, hold- 
ing successively, the positions of ex- 
aminer of fire risks, chief underwriter 
for the eastern department, superinten- 
dent of the improved risk department 
and general agent of the eastern 
branch. 

In 1921 Mr. Nourse severed his con- 
nections with the Northern to become 
assistant manager of the London As- 
surance and since that time has also 
occupied the post of chief underwriter 
and office administrator. 

Mr. Nourse has always been inter- 
ested in insurance activities outside his 
company affiliations and in recent years 
held the chairmanship of the Sprin- 
kler Leakage Conference as well as 
being a member of the executive com- 
mittees of that organization, the East- 
ern Tornado Conference and the Subur- 
ban Fire Insurance Exchange. His 
circle of friends in the insurance fra- 
ternity is far reaching and he is 
nationally known as an authority on 


matters dealing with policy contracts: 


and forms. 





AUSTIN, TEx., Jan. 6.—The Citizens In- 
surance Company of New Jersey has been 
granted a license to write general fire in- 
surance in Texas. Headquarters of the 
company for Texas will be at Dallas with 
Felix S. Hereford of Dallas as Texas agent. 


Fire Insurance 
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COMPLETE FACILITIES 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
ComMPANY oF New York 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 


Bronx Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City or New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


BROOKLYN FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


GLosBeE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 


JEFFERSON FirE INSURANCE Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $400,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
or New YorK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Liserty BELL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSuRANCE CoMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 

(Chartered 1849) 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


ReEpPpuBLIC Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY 
oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 
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Corroon & Reynolds Companies have com- 
plete facilities for writing all classes of insur- 
ance, excepting life. Moreover, they are noted 
for their progressive spirit in meeting the in- 
creasing demands made upon insurance by mod- 
ern business, for their financial strength, and for 
their prompt and fair service to policy-holders 
suffering losses. 


These companies also maintain with their 
agents and brokers an unusual spirit of friendli- 
ness and cooperation. This means that producers 
are dealing with a progressive organization that 


js striving to attain the ideal combination in 


helping them to solve their problems and meet 
their requirements. 


Thus delays are reduced to a minimum and 
service to policyholders is speeded up. This is 
an important consideration to producers in the 
following classes of business all of which we 
write: 


FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 
EXPLOSION 
RIOT 
CIVIL COMMOTION 
TORNADO and WINDSTORM 
AIRCRAFT 
ALL AVIATION RISKS 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
PROFITS 
LEASEHOLD 
INLAND MARINE 
“ALL RISKS” AND 
MERCHANDISE FLOATERS 
PLATE GLASS AND 
ALL CASUALTY AND 
BONDING LINES 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


92 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 


Complete facilities for writing all classes of insurance, excepting life 


Manager 
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Aviation Insurance 
Entered by Aetna 


World F. & M. and Century 
Indemnity to Write This 
Type of Business Also 








13 Companies in Group 





All Business Is Written Under 
Management of United States 
Aviation Underwriters 


On January 2 the AXtna Insurance 
Company of Hartford announced to 
its agents and agents of the A®tna 
fire group its entrance into the United 
State Aircraft Insurance Group which 
1s composed of eight fire insurance and 
five casualty insurance companies, and 
managed by the United States Aviation 
Underwriters, Inc., 80 John Street, New 
York City for the East and the United 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc., 
1110 Corporation Building, Los An- 
geles, Cal., for the Pacific Coast. The 
facilities of the group are also ex- 
tended to the agents of the World Fire 
& Marine and the Century Indemnity 
companies. 

All business written by agents of fire 
companies of the AStna group will be 
covered by an Attna policy, while on 
casualty business a policy of one of 
the following casualty companies will 
be issued: Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Company, Maryland Casualty, 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York 
Indemnity and United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company. Due to the 
fact that this is a highly specialized 
class of insurance, its underwriters 
must be men who are fully conversant 
with the hazards of flying and with 
the forms of insurance required, and 
this requirement was fully met in the 
selection of David C. Beebe and Reed 
M. Chambers as managers of the un- 
derwriting group. To these men all 
business must be directly submitted. 
In addition to having been pilots dur- 
ing the recent World War, Mr. Beebe 
and Mr. Chambers have had consider- 
able experience in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

The various forms of aviation insur- 
ance are outlined as follows: Fire Com- 
panies: 1—Fire insurance on ground 
only; 2—Fire insurance on ground, 
while taxi-ing and while flying; 3—Ac- 
cidental damage or crash insurance; 
4—Windstorm and tornado; 5—Theft 
and robbery. For Casualty companies: 
1—Liability to public (excluding pas- 
sengers); 2—Liability to passengers; 
8—Liability for damage to property of 
others; 4—Compensation insurance; 
5—Personal accident insurance for 
passengers, pilots and staff of air 
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Seaboard Fire & Marine on 
Expansion Program 


Plans to Enter Ocean and Inland 
Marine Business Under Man- 
agement of N. Y. Office 


The officers of the Seaboard Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, a New 
York company, which commenced busi- 
ness in January, 1929, and is operated 
under the same management as the 
United States Branch of The York- 
shire Insurance Company, announce 
that arrangements have been com- 
pleted whereby the company will start 
writing ocean and inland marine busi- 
ness early this month. The marine 
department will be under the manage- 
ment of Appleton & Cox, Inc., whose 
head office is at No. 8 South William 
Street, New York city, and who main- 
tain branch offices in Chicago and 
Atlanta and general agencies in New 
Orleans, Dallas and San Francisco. 
Through these offices, service on marine 
business will be available not only to 
the agents of the Seaboard, but also 
to the agents of the Yorkshire, the 
London & Provincial, and Yorkshire 
Indemnity Companies. Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., operate as marine managers 
of eleven other companies and have 
developed a_ strong organization 
throughout the country, well equipped 
to develop a satisfactory marine busi- 
ness for the Seaboard. 


Aetna Appointment for State of 
Minnesota 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 4.— The 
Aetna Insurance Company recently an- 
nounced the appointment of John J. 
Rusco as special agent in Minnesota 
for the Aetna and the World Fire and 
Marine Insurance company affiliated 
with the Attna. 

Mr. Rusco’s entire insurance experi- 
ence has been acquired by serving in 
various capacities in the company’s 
Western department at Chicago. For 
several years he has filled the position 
of examiner for Minnesota as well as 
North and South Dakota. In his new 
position as special agent, Mr. Rusco 
will be associated with state agent 
Harry B. Lucky, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis. 





lines; 6—Airport owners’ liability; 
7—Air meet liability. 

Rates for aviation insurance vary 
considerably and are dependent upon 
the merits of the individual risk, but 
are governed essentially by the experi- 
ence of the pilot, make and type of 
craft, make and type of engine in- 
stalled, purpose for which aircraft will 
be used, hangar facilities and mainte- 
nance and repair facilities. 
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California Companies 
Protest Tax 


Tax Commission Petitioned 
for Reduction by Insur- 
ance Heads of State 








Fourth Highest of Nation | 





Brief Shows Comparative Pay- 
ments in Past Year 
of Business 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 6. — The 
Joint Legislative Tax Commission of 
California has been presented with a 
brief, formulated by the insurance com- 
panies native to the State, alleging that 
the business of insurance is paying the 
highest taxes in California of any busi- 
ness or industry, and that the State tax 
rate of 6.2 per cent is reacting un- 
favorably against insurance companies 


‘with home offices in California. 


The brief pleads that the California 
companies are not seeking preferential 
treatment, but that the burden placed 
upon them in other States having re- 
taliatory laws increases their taxation 
to unnecessarily large proportions. Only 
four States in the Union, states the 
document, have higher rates than Cali- 
fornia. 

In 1928 the insurance companies paid 
taxes amounting to $6,203,000, while it 
is estimated that their taxes for 1929 
will be $6,515,000, or 637 per cent of 
that paid in 1915, which was $1,022,000 
and 588 per cent of that paid in 1918 
after the King tax measure went into 
effect and added the 6-10 per cent. 

California State Banks with assets 
of $1,747,855,406, paid taxes amounting 
to $2,236,000 in 1928 or 36 per cent 
of the tax paid by the insurance com- 
panies. Manufacturers with an income 
of $3,681,839,395, as compared with the 
insurance income of $248,000,000, paid 
only $4,691,000 in taxes last year. 
Twenty-four other States have pref- 
erential rates for their domestic com- 
panies, of which eighteen exempt local 
companies from the general State pre- 
mium tax. In California its home com- 
panies must pay the 2.6 per cent the 
same as “foreign” companies. This con- 
dition, the brief claims, is one of the 
reasons why there are not more Cali- 
fornia home insurance companies with 
national prestige and business opera- 
tions. 





The Export Indemnity Company of 
New York City has been licensed in the 
State of Illinois. The carrier is a stock 
casualty insurance company with a paid 
up capital of $300,000 to write auto- 
mobile insurance. 


Fire Insurance 
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The essence of this great plan is that 
without increasing the necessary premium 
deposits, it DOUBLES the family income 
while your children must be provided for, 
and then pays the full face amount of your 
insurance to your wife or other beneficiary. 

If you are able to buy only enough insur- 
ance of the ordinary kind to give your family 
an income of $600 a year, this new plan will, 
for the same premium deposit, increase the in- 
come of $600 to $1,200 year. If youcanafford 
enough to yield a $6,000 in- 
come, this new plan will 
increase it to $12,000 for 
the same investment. 

And this doubled income 
continues until all your chil- 
dren are old enough to be 
self-supporting—until your 
youngest child is at least 20 
—when the full face amount 
of your insurance is then 
paid in cash to your wife 
or any one you name. 








Note—for Those 
Technically Interested: 


The formula for computing the net level 
premium for this new Family Income 
Plan is: 


Ax+(.12-i)(a m-ax:7) 
1-+a, 


























Announcing a Remarple 


to the ScienceWt 


i Baim remarkable new Famity Income Poticy just introduced by the 

Continental American will undoubtedly become a landmark in the 

| history of life insurance, for it meets the needs of the average family far 

| more effectively than any of the plans heretofore in use. Yet, like many 
other great inventions, it is so amazingly simple that you will wonder, 
as we do, why no one ever thought of it before. 


Pays 12% Income Until Family 
Is Grown— then 
Full Face Value in Cash 


In substance, this new Family Income 
Policy provides that if you should pass out 
of the picture, each $10,000 of your insurance 
pays your family an income of $1,200 a year 
(12 % of the $10,000), until all your children 
are old enough to be self-supporting—until 
your youngest child now living is at least 20 
—and then pays the full $10,000 in cash to 
your wife or anyone you direct. 

But even more surprising than what this 
new plan will do, is how little it costs—as 
you will see at once from the following 
description. 


Doubles the Family Income 
for the Same Premium Deposit 
This striking result is obtained by the 

simple process of combining an income plan 
with our low-rate preferred-class life plan. 
The life plan pays the face amount of the 
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insurance; and the income plan, added to the 
interest from the investment of the insurance, 
pays the 12% income to the family. 

The necessary rate for these two plans 
combined, turns out to be so remarkably low 
that if you invested exactly the same sum in 
the ordinary kind of insurance at the average 
age, it would only buy enough to yield about 
half the income that this new 12 % plan pays 
your family while your children are growing 
up—at the time they need it the most. 

So that whatever is the sum you may wish 
to invest, this new 12% plan makes it pay 
your family, while your children are depend- 
ent, practically DOUBLE the income they 
would otherwise receive! 

The result is that you can now afford to 
guarantee your family twice as much income 
as ever before—not only an ample income, 
but a good living income that will put your 
wife and children far beyond the pinch of 
want. 


Pays $100 a Month for 
Only $5 a Week 


At the average age of 35, the rate for this 
new Family Income Policy is approximately 
50¢ a week for each $1,000 of the insurance— 
from $22.93 to $26.83 a year, depending on 
the ages of your children. 

The same amount invested on the Or- 
dinary Life plan in this Company—at a rate 
concededly lower than that of most other 


ta American 


rae Company 


INGTOMPELA WARE 
r on fLarger Policies 
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Companies—would only buy enough to 
yield about half the income that this new 


plan pays the family while the children are 
dependent. 

And the low rate for this new plan is 
still further reduced by the dividends you 
receive at the end of every year after the first. 

Think of it! Less than $5 a week, on the 
average, gives you a $10,000 policy which 
guarantees that if you should die, your wife 
and children will receive $1,200 a year—$100 
a month—until your youngest child now liv- 
ing is at least 2>—and then pays the $10,000 
in cash to your wife or anyone you name, and 
in any manner you direct! 

And if you live until all your children are 
at least 20, you will then have $10,000 of 
Preferred Class Life Insurance for the benefit 
of your wife or other beneficiary, which you 
may continue as long as you like; or, if you 
surrender it for cash, will return you a large 
part of all you have paid in from the begin- 
ning. 

“ 


Get the Facts at Once 


In time, you will doubtless be able to 
get this great policy from many other excel- 
lent companies. 

But now you can get it only from us. 

Return the coupon and let us send you 
full information including the exact rate for 
your own age. 





Mail This In Today 


ContTINeNTAL AMERICAN Lire INsurANcE Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Send me exact rate and full information about your 
New Fairy Income Poticy 





Name 


Address 








Occupation 


B Ages of 




















MONTH DAY YEAR Chuldven 
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Apply for Rate Raise 
in Missouri 


Companies Claim Serious 
Losses on State Business 
Under Present Schedule 


Ask 16% Per Cent Increase 


New Schedule Desired Is 5 Per 
Cent Above Rates Assailed 
by Ben C. Hyde 


The stock fire insurance companies 
operating in Missouri in an applica- 
tion for a 162/3 per cent increase in 
fire, windstorm, hail and lightning in- 
surance rates filed with the Missouri 
Insurance Department at Jefferson City 
on December 30, contend that under the 
rate schedule filed with the depart- 
ment by the Missouri Inspection Bu- 
reau on August 9, 1928, the companies 
have been experiencing serious losses 
on their Missouri business and will con- 
tinue to lose unless allowed to raise 
their rates. 

The Missouri Inspection Bureau, 
acting through its managers, Water- 
worth & Terry, and representing 219 
stock insurance companies, asks that 
the 162/3 per cent increase be made 
effective on February 1, 1930. The 
bureau submitted a mass of data show- 
ing the premiums collected, losses paid, 
expenses, etc., during the past five 
years, in support of its application. 

State Superintendent of Insurance 
Joseph B. Thompson, not having had 
an opportunity to analyze the statistics 
submitted by the companies, declined 
to comment on the bureau’s applica- 
tion. It is anticipated that an early 
hearing will be given the companies 
so that the department can decide 
prior to February 1 whether to accept 
or reject the new schedules. 

On August 9, 1928, the companies 
under protest accepted the 10 per cent 
reduction in fire, hail, windstorm and 
lightning insurance rates ordered by 
former State Superintendent of In- 
surance Ben C. Hyde in October, 1922, 
to become effective on November 15, 
1922. However, the companies ac- 
cepted the lower rates as of February 
1, 1928, contending that until that date 
the Insurance Department had failed 
to take the final step to put the reduc- 
tion fully into effect. The State has 
refused to accept the companies’ con- 
tention on that point and has an- 
nounced that steps wil be taken to force 
a refund of excess premiums collected 
since November 15, 1922. In the mean- 
time the companies have made refunds 
to February 1, 1928, and are now 
charging the lower rates. 


Fire Insurance 





RANKS OF 100 LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Below will be found a tabulation showing the relative standing for the year 
ending December 31, 1928, expressed numerically, of each of the 100 largest 
fire insurance companies, selected in accordance with their assets as shown by 


the Fire Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index. 


The numbers show only the 


standing of each company embraced in the group indicated in relation to the 
other companies in that same group, and without consideration of companies 
outside of the 100 largest institutions which might, in some cases, occupy a 
higher position as regards some particular item, if all companies doing business 


were being considered in this table. 
in constructing the following table, 


It must be borne in mind, therefore, that 
no companies are considered as to any of 


the items shown therein, except the companies shown to be the largest in point 
of assets. Figures for foreign companies relate to their United States branches. 



























RANK IN RANK IN 
SURPLUS TO Ner Rank IN Rank IN 
NaME AND LocaTION oF COMPANY RANK IN Po.icr- PREMIUMS NET ExpEeNnsEs 
ASSETS HOLDERS Written {Losses Parp Pap 
Thirty-six Companies of New York State 
Agricultural, etovtews stata avaceraeos6e (58% 39 43 37 37 37 
American Alliance, N. Y............... 56 37 93 92 94 
American and vo 2) Ae 97 64 95 94 96 
American Eagle, N. Y...........00-00- 36 36 40 40 41 
American Equitable,  sicasaicceee ces 51 52 85 89 82 
Baltimore American, N. Y............. 57 40 83 81 83 
Bankers and Shippers, N. Y............ 82 79 66 68 67 
SDMA MMR Rocco's 0.5 c0sccisies ccc 91 89 88 97 88 
Ee eres 89 82 89 90 87 
oe a SE ee 73 68 73 70 75 
ee: Se Re rr 72 69 7a 71 71 
EP ee 4 1 6 7 6 
Fidelity-Phenix, Ay, Ge eee 6 7 7 2 9 
General Exchange Ins. Corp., N. Y.. 42 51 22 25 58 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls................ 26 27 29 32 28 
Globe and Rutgers, N. Y..:.........+-- 2 6 4 4 5 
Great rang nog 8 i Se er ig 5 9 10 8 
Guardian Fire, N. ee reistaia Wied wie cele'e-n!oy 67 67 76 80 81 
SS, eae nee 70 54 97 96 99 
Hanover Fire, N. at 30 23 48 50 43 
SS 8 Seer 1 2 1 3 2 
Importers and Exporters, N 94 95 69 61 66 
International, N. Y........ 52 55 51 45 54 
Mercantile, N. Y.. Hd ys wits entelel aie e008 75 73 70 72 70 
Merchants Fire, Ne es Snereney ie 43 32 56 64 59 
National Liberty, N. Y........ccceeee- 12 9 24 26 23 
New York Underwriters, N. Y.......... 81 48 98 95 98 
Niagara Ms SS er aa re 20 19 19 19 21 
A> eee Peer 49 50 59 65 56 
DHOEE MEUEEE THs Lecco ssccccceves eae 21 21 23 20 25 
USS eee errr 78 80 65 74 62 
Peoples National, N. Y...........2000- 86 62 92 88 92 
SS ie 2 Seer 24 24 25 29 24 
a emtes Fire No Ys... ct cccese 13 12 13 13 13 
U. S. Merchants & Shippers, N. Y.. 76 83 62 56 68 
Westchester, PRS tte aces siclaconnws 31 30 28 27 27 
Forty-four Companies of Other States 
Actna, Hartford. ....cccccsccvce ererr 9 11 5 6 4 
Alliance, Philadelphia. . wis 59 56 64 63 61 
American Central, St. Louis... 64 66 68 54 53 
American, Newark.......... 16 20 16 16 17 
Automobile, Hartford. . i 25 25 32 24 36 
NS) RR ae 23 18 35 31 34 
California, San Francisco..............- 99 93 82 82 80 
Camden, Camden............esseseers 45 38 41 44 40 
Concordia, Milwaukee...........-++++. 96 84 90 86 89 
Connecticut, Hartford..............6+. 29 29 33 35 30 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque........... 95 94 87 87 84 
Eagle Fire, Newark, N. J.........+-2- 100 99 100 98 100 
Equitable F. & M., Providence......... 84 60 96 91 95 
Federal, Jersey City. atieneat sek beanie e4.6 41 31 58 66 65 
Fire Association, Philadelphia.......... 19 14 21 22 20 
Fireman’s Fund, hg Francisco......... 15 22 10 9 10 
Firemen’s, Newark..........eceeseee0: 8 + 14 14 12 
Franklin aes ‘Philadelphia Rack aeistewiaier 46 53 47 49 49 
Oe Se ee ene 85 91 72 84 64 
Girard F. & me Philadelphia........... 87 76 91 85 90 
Hartford Fire, a Ganunaxs ey 3 8 2 Z 1 
Home F. & M., San Francisco.......... 83 75 79 77 74 
Ins. Co. of No. America, Phila...... de 5 3 3 A 5 3 
Ing. Co. of State of Penna., Phila... 68 63 84 78 85 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee. . 47 49 43 43 39 
National Fire, Hartford............ 10 13 8 8 7 
National Union, Pittsburgh...... 27 39 15 15 16 
Newark Fire, Newark............ee+0: 55 58 57 62 63 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester.. 35 26 44 47 Ag 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee... ... 38 45 42 59 38 
CRE Coe TOE vo 6 ck vce wessvdecess 62 42 86 83 91 
ie reer 69 65 81 79 77 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia......... 33 35 36 39 31 
py Se ee aera 11 10 18 18 18 
Providence, Washington, Providence..... 17 17 34 33 33 
yO Aa eee 80 61 80 99 86 
WOM, SEMIN as vin 5 5s v.00 0 s:0.010 000% 90 70 94 93 93 
Rhode Island, Providence............-. 77 71 78 69 76 
Rossia, Hartford...... puieuseass eae 32 34 31 23 35 
Security, New Haven..............000: 44 41 38 38 32 
Spring eld F. & M., "S ringfield, Mass... 14 15 12 12 11 
St. Paul F. & «St; J = eae eto 18 16 11 11 14 
Sylvania, Philadelphia...... gga aeiaww'e 6 98 81 99 100 97 
Travelers Fire, Hartf “at péeaicuateees 40 57 0. 34 22 
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RANKS OF 100 LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








RANK IN Rank IN 
SURPLUS TO Net RANK IN RaNK IN 
NAME AND LocaTION OF CoMPANY .| RANK IN Pouicy- PREMIUMS Net EXPENSES 
ASSETS HOLDERS Written |Losses Parp Pap 
Twenty Foreign Companies 

Mile TORR oso 2c vids betwen eccced’ 74 90 55 51 51 
Commercial Union, London............ 37 44 26 30 26 
Eagle, Star & Brit. Domns., London..... 79 86 61 52 69 
Liverpool & Lon. & Globe, Liverpool.... 28 47 20 21 19 
London and Lancashire, London........ 54 59 63 67 60 
London Assurance, London............ 61 74 50 48 45 
North British & Mercantile, London..... 34 46 27 28 29 
Wont, BONO. oii cccnicic cvs secinae 53 78 49 46 42 
Norwich Union, Norwich............... 71 87 60 58 55 
Phoenix, London.......... Peerrcr rr 60 72 53 55 46 
Prudential R. & Coins., Zurich ......... 50 100 39 36 48 
Reinsurance Co., Salamandra, Copen.... 92 98 67 60 72 
TO PN oo obo 00 cbs 6 aegacees es 22 28 17 17 15 
Royal Exchange, London............... 93 97 75 76 73 
Scottish Union & Nat’l, Edinburgh...... 58 77 54 57 52 
I A ahaa nic Coe Saino o ote «a ¢.0'4's 65 85 52 53 47 
Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich.............. 63 96 46 42 57 
"TOME DE Me icy BUM cdc ccnciceweeise's 48 33 74 75 79 
US II. 5c ie as ac ehececeseecnies 66 92 45 41 
WOSRGI, EORLO eo doce cicccseseeene® 88 88 77 73 78 




















Clarence A. Rich Joins 
Rossia Companies 





Career Extends Over a Long 
Period of Years as an Exec- 
utive and Underwriter 


Clarence A. Rich, who has been as- 
sistant United States manager of the 
Netherlands Insurance Company in 
Chicago, on Jan. 1 became associated 
with the Rossia Insurance Company of 
America and its allied companies in an 
important capacity. The Rossia com- 
panies, of which C. F. Sturham is presi- 
dent, compose one of the outstanding 
reinsurance groups of the world. 

With many years of experience in the 
executive as well as the underwriting 
branches of the fire insurance business, 
Mr. Rich is excellently equipped to as- 
sume his new position. After a number 
of years in local agency and adjust- 
ment activities Mr. Rich became gen- 
eral manager of the Underwriters Ad- 
justing Company of Chicago. In this 
capacity he was instrumental in bring- 
ing about material improvement in ad- 
justment conditions in middle western 
territory, and instituted numerous re- 
forms which have been of great benefit 
to the business. About a year ago he 
retired from the general managership 
of the Underwriters Adjusting Com- 
pany to become assistant United States 
manager of the Netherlands, the man- 
agement of which was recently taken 
over by another company. 

Mr. Rich is well known in insurance 
circles in the middle west and has a 
wide acquaintance throughout the 
country. 

Several months ago he became presi- 
dent of the Midland Club of Chicago, 
and under his guidance this new insti- 
tution has made remarkable progress. 
The club is now the gathering center 
for Chicago insurance men with close 
to 3000 members. 

Mr. Rich is now located in Hartford. 
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La Salle Fire Licensed in Canada 

The La Salle Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, a division of Insurance Securi- 
ties Company, Inc., has recently been 
licensed to transact business in Canada. 
The company will transact in Canada 
the business of fire, tornado, sprinkler 
leakage, explosion, and _ insurance 
against loss of or damage to an auto- 
mobile by theft, E. J. Walsh, of Mon- 
treal, manager of the New York In- 
demnity Company’s office in that city, 
has been appointed the company’s 
Canadian chief agent. La Salle Fire 
Insurance Company is a division of 
Insurance Securities Company, Inc., 
and is affiliated with the Union Indem- 
nity Company, The New York Indem- 
nity Company and other members of 
the group. 


“‘amI recently heard the parting words of a send-off 
to a new Field Man of the Yorkshire Group—‘We 
build our business with our Agents—if you would 
serve our Companies—serve our Agents’—Yorkshire 
Field Men are workers. You should know the man 


in your field.” 





THE YORKSHIRE GROUP 


The YORKSHIRE Insurance Co., Ltd. 


LONDON & PROVINCIAL 
Marine & General Insurance Co., Ltd. 


SEABOARD Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


and 





Wd Wnighinn 


Field Correspondent 


HOME OFFICE 
12 GOLD STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The YORKSHIRE INDEMNITY Co. of N. Y. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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ORGANIZED 
1869 






CASH CAPITAL 
$2,500,000.00 





OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Manchester, N. H. 
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Insurance Advisor 


F the two types of agents, policy peddlers and 


insurance advisors, those belonging to the lat- 








































ter class are always welcomed by clients and prospects. 


€é We want 2, 000 copies. ; They believe in studying the individual problems of 


each customer and mastering the exact details of every 
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EFFICIENCY Efficiency, which has just The success of these insurance “advisors” is due in 
Now ready come off the press. great part to their willingness to seek in turn the ad- 
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ences and experiments of tion takes pride in its affiliation with such a body of 
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General Alliance to 
Buy North Star 


Purchase Will Give Group 
Advantages of Strong Re- 
insurance Company 





No Change in North Star 





General Alliance Plans Stock 
Increase to Take Care of Pur- 


chase of the North Star 


Arrangements for the purchase of 
the North Star Insurance Company of 
New York by the General Alliance Cor- 
poration have been completed and the 
latter company plans to increase its 
stock from 240,000 no par to 320,000 
no par in order that the additional 80,- 
000 shares of stock may be exchanged 
for the entire capital stock of the 
North Star, which up to the present 
time was owned by the American Sal- 
amandra Corporation. A special meet- 
ing of General Alliance stockholders 
has been called for Jan. 14 for the 
purpose of voting upon the proposed 
purchase. 

The North Star is an established fire 
reinsurance company with an excellent 
underwriting experience and has a capi- 
tal of $400,000 and on Sept. 30, 1929, 
had a surplus of $1,699,251 and equi- 
ties, in reserve, estimated at $610,000. 


In coming under control of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, the North Star will be 
associated with the General Reinsur- 
ance Corporation, a company entirely 
owned by the General Alliance and 
with the United British Insurance 
Company of which the General Alliance 
owns 95 per cent of stock with the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corp. 

In a letter to stockholders, E. H. 
Boles, president of the General Alli- 
ance, stated the reasons for and ad- 
vantages of having a reinsurance com- 
pany as a member of the group. Mr. 
Boles’ letter states: 


“During the past several years sub- 
stantial changes have been taking 
place in the casualty insurance field. 
There has been evident a marked ten- 
dency for fire and casualty companies 
to become running mates, or to form 
groups, and many such groups or as- 
sociations have been formed. The pres- 
ent step is in line with this tendency. 
The acquisition of a well established 
fire reinsurance company will enable 
your subsidiary companies, General 
Reinsurance Corporation and United 
British Insurance Co., Ltd., to offer 
both fire and casualty reinsurance 
facilities to present and prospective 
treaty holders. 

“It is anticipated that the ability to 
provide such facilities will result in 
the acquisition of new casualty ac- 
counts.” 
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Lansing Agents Insist 


LANSING, MIcH., Jan. 6.—Members of 
Lansing agents’ local board decided at 
their annual meeting here today to in- 
sist that the companies each appoint 
but a single Lansing agent and all 
agreed that they would not represent 
any carrier which would not abide by 
this sole agency basis in this territory. 

The Lansing Association’s constitu- 
tion has long contained a provision to 
the effect that the organization recog- 
nizes the sole agency principle, but pre- 
viously there has been little attempt to 
enforce the rule. The agents who at- 
tended the meeting today, representing 
90 per cent or more of the local board 
membership, unanimously agreed that 
the rule be adhered to without exception. 
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On Sole Agency Basis 


Name of the Lansing organization 
was also changed by vote of its mem- 
bers from the Lansing Association of 
Fire and Casualty Underwriters to the 
Lansing Association of Insurance 
Agents. The new name, it is felt, will 
bring out to a greater extent the affilia- 
tion of the local group with the State 
and National bodies, conforming as it 
does to the nomenclature of the larger 
organizations. 

Old officers are to be retained for the 
year, it was decided, with the exception 
of the treasurer, whose duties were com- 
bined with those of the secretary. Carl 
Trager was renamed as_ president, 
Evarts Rouse as vice-president, and 
Hazen Hafer as secretary-treasurer. 
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AAA F OR sixty-six years the 
Fireman’s Fund has remained 
true to a definite ideal of public 
service and has built a reputa- 
tion for fair dealing that is a real 


asset to any agency. 
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REINSURANCE 


REINSURANCE COMPANY 
SALAMANDRA 


of 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Great American 
Jasurance Company 


a NewPork o 


Company INCORPORATED -1872 Company 


mus? ora” 1.1929 


$15,000.000.00 
| 24.465,534.40 

27,7 39,318.71 
| 67.194,853.1 1 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


| $42,729,3 18.71 


NORTH STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
of 
NEW YORK 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of 
NEW YORK 


LOSSES PAID POLICY- HOLDERS 


$204,088,888.03 


HOME OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 
G. R. STREET, Vice-President 
PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANGISCO—Georége L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHIGAGO—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’] Agts., Insuraace Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


MEINEL & WEMPLE, Inc. 


Manager 


469 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Building Up a Local Agency 
What Sort of Publicity Is Desirable for the Local 
A gent and How Can He Obtain It? 


is that so little has been written 

on the how of the local agency? 
I have, and when the editor of THE 
SPECTATOR suggested that I write a 
series of articles on just that subject 
the idea appealed to me. He said he 
wanted these articles to deal with 
everything that happens in a small 
agency except underwriting and with 
particular emphasis on sales promotion 
activities. That was a large order and 
I am attempting it not with the idea in 
mind that I can offer a panacea for ail 
your troubles, but because my experi- 
ence in the field has been wide so per- 
haps I can offer you a few ideas which 
will be helpful. If I do, then I shall be 
fully satisfied. 


His: you ever wondered why it 


The articles will appear once a-. 
month and the titles will be: Publicity; ” 


Publication Advertising; Direct Mail 
Lists and Production; Letters; Pam- 
phlets, Blotters, Circulars, Cards; 
Sales Preparation; Selling Before the 
Prospect; Sales Management; Collec- 
tions; Your Companies; Office Routine; 
Your Agency Growing Up. If this 
series fulfills its purpose of showing 
you the solutions of some of the prob- 
lems of your local agency it will later 
be published in book form, so let us 
know what you think of it as the arti- 
cles progress—no matter whether your 
comment brands them good, bad or in- 
different. 


What Is Publicity? 


Good publicity might be defined as 
those methods of favorably impressing 
your name upon the public conscious- 
ness by methods which do not entail 
buying space or incurring printing 
bills) There are many ways of doing 
this, but the obvious way is through 
the editorial and news columns of your 
newspaper. The problem here is: what 
is there about you and your business 
which is really news? In the first 
place never forget that what are old 
threadbare facts to you may be scin- 
tillating news to the general public if 
the facts are properly dressed up and 
written with the people’s interest in 
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By Jarvis WOOLVERTON Mason 





Jarvis Woolverton Mason 





This is the first.of a series of 
articles by Mr. Mason that wili 
ppear monthly in this section of 
THE SPECTATOR. The articles will 
deal exclusively with the man- 
ggement of local agencies and will 
lay particular stress on sales 
promotion activities. Upon his 
araduation from New York Uni- 
versity in 1924, Jarvis Mason 
joined the American Surety Com- 
pany of which his father was 
vice-president. Several months 
later he became assistant to the 
superintendent of the bonding 
department of the Sun Indemnity 
Company a position he resigned 
a year later .to establish his own 
agency in Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
While producing a good volume 
of business, Mr. Mason’s agency 
was virtually a laboratory for 
testing out his theories of adver- 
tising, direct mail and other pro- 
duction methods, a subject in 
which he has always been keenly 
interested. Recently he has been 
writing insurance advertising for 
various companies and agencies 
and frequently contributing to 
the columns of THE SPECTATOR 
and other insurance journals.— 
Editor’s Note. 











view. It’s probably old stuff to you 
that your schools aren’t covered by 
liability insurance, but it may be hor- 
rifying news to the fathers of children 
who may be injured tomorrow. You 
may be sick of hearing that the King, 


in old England, could do no wrong 
and that for some unknown reason 
that principle is still in force as ap- 
plied to the State and municipality in 
which you live. But it may never have 
occurred to the average man in the 
street what this means to him: that if 
some city employee on city business 
should run him over next week he 
would have no redress unless the city 
happened to be charitably inclined. 


The Contributors’ Column 

Somebody remarked that most of our 
honest government officials began their 
political careers as conscientious ob- 
jectors. Why? Because people are 
interested in men who are interested 
in them. So become a conscientious 
objector, much as you may think them 
busybodies. Watch the news and con- 
tributors’ and editorial columns of your 
local paper. Whenever anything turns 
up which is remotely connected with 
insurance, write in to your paper about 
it. It’s better to let someone else start 
the argument or discussion, or your 
axe-to-grind may be too obvious. But 
take advantage of every opportunity. 
Don’t be afraid to get into a public 
argument with an important man. The 
more important he is, the better for 
you, as long as you are on the right 
side. Obviously, don’t quibble, don’t 
discuss technical subjects which the 
public will not understand, and, by all 
means, don’t have public arguments 
with other insurance men. To do so 
simply lowers the public’s estimate of 
the insurance business as a whole. 


Municipal Insurance 

It is seldom that municipal or town 
insurance is cared for as economically 
as it might be. Familiarize yourself 
with the amounts and the condition 
of the insurance on your local public 
buildings. Find out whether or not 
corporate bonds are required. This is 
the public’s money, so certainly many 
of them are interested in whether or 
not it is used properly. So surely this 
is a cause worthy of the news columns. 
Draw up a complete plan for handling 
city insurance in such a way that it 
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is fair to all agents and covers all 
contingencies. Your agents associa- 
tion will be glad to send you an outline 
of an ideal plan. Don’t worry about 
the commission you may or may not 
get out of it, for you may be dead and 
gone before the plan is effected and, 
anyway, you can’t afford to be branded 
as selfish. Always be the big hearted 
citizen trying to lead your community 
to the light of the most effective and 
economical insurance practice. 


Insurance Questions and 
Answers 


By all means make friends with the 
editor. He’s probably a very decent 
chap in spite of his proclivity for hid- 
ing away your painstaking efforts be- 
neath an avalanche of murders and 
divorces. Suggest that he might incur 
good will by starting an insurance 
question and answer box on his busi- 
ness and financial page. But, of course, 
such a service must have behind it a 
reliable authority. And, lo! here you 
are! An insurance man of wide ex- 
perience who is enough of a public- 
spirited citizen to give his time and 
effort to helping his fellow man know 
more about a business in which a great 
majority of his readers are interested 
to some extent. Of course, the editor 
knows you will want your name printed 
in more or less boldface type where 
it can’t help but be seen. But the deal 
is just as much to his advantage as it 
is to yours. I don’t need to tell you 
that the obvious reaction is: This fel- 
low must know the business or the 
paper wouldn’t let him do this. 





This Week and That Week 


About the first of December see the 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. and your 
leading banker to find out what plans 
they have made for Thrift Week in 
January. Offer your help. Space is 
too limited for me to outline the com- 
plete program laid out by the National 
Thrift Committee for the observance 
of this week, but your place in that 
plan is important. Write to the com- 
mittee at 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, and ask for samples of the 
posters, pamphlets, short talks and pub- 
licity plans which have been worked 
out. You’ll be surprised at the pos- 
sibilities it offers not only for good 
publicity, but for immediate business. 
The American Automobile Association 
and the Industrial Safety Counsel (I 
think that’s the name of it) have plans 
worked out for Accident Prevention 
Week which will suggest much good 
work. to you. There is also a week 
dedicated to fire prevention and pro- 
tection. Your fire chief and your fire 
companies will be glad to tell you all 
about it and how to turn it to your ad- 
vantage. These things may mean a 
booth at an exposition, a specially 
decorated truck or perhaps nothing but 
an interview or a timely letter to your 
paper, but they certainly mean meet- 
ing the important business men in your 
town in addition to the publicity. 


Speechifying 


One of the outgrowths of republican 
government, whether we like it or not, 
is the joining complex and the civic 
association. As soon as three people 
are banded together, name themselves 




















By All Means, Make Friends with the Editor 
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Speechifying 


the Umphty-Umph Club, and all 
themselves President, Vice-President, 
and Secretary and Treasurer, they be- 
gin to worry about civic problems. 
They want to hear speeches on how to 
improve the government. One may be 
the outgrowth of the “Y,” another may 
be the “Southside Taxpayers Associa- 
tion,” another a luncheon club known 
as the “Greasy Spoon” at Jim’s around 
the corner, another the Epworth 
League, gone political, and perhaps 
most important, the Rotary, Kiwanis 
and Lion’s Clubs. The mercantile sec- 
tion of Rotary may be interested in 
something as technical as open stock 
insurance. They are all interested in 
compulsory automobile liability, your 
police pension plan, industrial safety, 
aviation insurance, municipal insur- 
ance proceedure and any other subject 
which has brought a new angle of in- 
surance to the public notice. You will 
be asked to talk before such groups 
as a result of a controversy on the sub- 
ject in which you have participated. 
Watch the newspaper reports of the 
meetings. Perhaps some local lawyer 
has digressed at length upon the sub- 
ject of State monopoly compensation. 
There’s your chance. Write to your 
paper disagreeing with him. Write to 
the president of the club and voice the 
same sentiments. You’ll be asked to 
talk at some meeting soon, don’t worry. 
Perhaps you’re not an orator. Breathe 
easily, for few speakers are. The 
regular procedure is to write your 
speech out and read it aloud to your 
wife or your stenographer several 
times. By all means have several 
spare copies to give to the papers. As 
soon as you are introduced, simply re- 
mark gravely that you consider the 
subject assigned to you far too impor- 
tant to chance speaking extemporane- 
ously. By the time you have rewritten 
and read the speech several times, you 
will know it well enough, so you only 
have to look down to your paper every 
couple of sentences. Unless you are 
(Concluded on page 37) 
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Increasing Your Fire Premiums 


The Most Profitable Premium Income Booster Is the 
Sale of So-Called Side Lines to Clients Who 
Have Already Purchased Standard Lines 


every other phase of business, has 
seen some rapid shifts in the past 
ten years. It was not so long ago that 
the agent without vision, speaking of 
a new policy involving a modest 
premium, was quite likely to say, “Too 
small to waste my time on.” Yet his 
wiser brother thought a bit deeper. 
His reaction was, “It’s a cheap, little 
policy—it’s not profitable—but it will 
undoubtedly sell. It will put a few 
more clients on my books to whom I 
can sell more profitable lines later.” 
That was sound practice in 1920, 
and still is, in 1930. But the trend in 
1930 is working somewhat in reverse 
order—the client who has already pur- 
chased the standard lines is to be sold 
on the value of the so-called side lines. 
This is perhaps the most profitable 
of the general divisions of premium in- 
come boosters that we have been con- 


G ‘cress ot insurance, like nearly 


_ sidering in this series of discussions. 


Certainly it provides the most acces- 
sible and logical group to locate and 
analyse, the easiest to approach and, 
consequently, the group among which 
the highest percentage of sales per 
call may be expected—an objective 
previously indicated. 

Moreover, if cultivated intensively in 
the endeavor to increase the number 
of lines sold to each client, there will 
be a gradually increasing list of clients 
all of whose business you handle—ex- 
clusive accounts. 

It is coming to that—the same com- 
petition for exclusive patronage that 
is being sought in other lines of busi- 
ness, where the patronage is profitable 
enough to warrant more than ordinary 
service or concessions. : 

In our last instalment a letter was 
suggested that had as its apparent ob- 
jective a check-up of a client’s insur- 
ance to assure of proper coverage. To 
refresh your memory it is again 
printed here. 


Mr. Amos Higbee, 
286 Main Street, 
Lewistown, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Higbee: 

In spite of the most conscientious 
service which a fire insurance man can 
render, the fluctuation of holdings and 
their values, as well as the addition or 
voiding of other contracts, puts the 
insurance in force in one of two con- 
ditions: 
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Y aac is the fourth of an im- 

portant series of articles de- 
signed to give practical, business 
building advice to the fire insur- 
ance agent. These articles are a 
result of a thorough review of 
the fire agency business and were 
written with the belief that the 
progressive agent will gear his 
production to that part of the 
review that best suits his own 
territory. 

That these articles constitute 
an unusual contribution to the 
educational literature of fire in- 
surance is the belief of the editors 
of THE SPECTATOR and of hun- 
dreds of agency men who, have 
read the previous installments 
and put their wise counsel into 
practice. There is nothing hap- 
hazard about their composition 
for they were prepared with a 
very definite study of the situa- 
tion from many angles. Read 
these articles which are a regular 
feature of the fire and casualty 
educational section. In each one 
of them you will find at least one 
idea that will mean more money 
to you.—Editor’s Note. 











—the policyholder is overinsured and 
peying too much for his protection. 

—he is underinsured and in case of 
fire do~s not receive anywhere near full 
indemnity for his loss. 

As a client of ours, we do not want 
you to find yourself in either predica- 
ment. The only way we can avoid it 
is to check up with you occasionally, 
which I purpose to do (insert date 48 
hours later) if convenient to you. The 
usual checking of your property values, 
supplemented by an inspection of your 
various policies will be all that is nec- 
essary. 

The rolicy check-up is necessary be- 
cause in many cases a contract makes 
specific reference to the limit of a com- 
pany’s liability if it shares insurance 
with another company on the same 
property. This is a frequent cause of 
loss or litigation which the inspection 
will remove. 

If Thursday morning (or the date 
given) is not convenient, will you tele- 
phone me what day will suit you better? 

Very truly yours, 

This type of letter will enable you 

to make good on the offer of service 


but if it is followed through, will do 


far more than merely make possible a 
check-up on a renewal. It will lead 
logically to the suggestion, during the 
interview, that while you are about it 
you might just as well—how casual !— 
make a complete check-up. If per- 
mitted, you have all the data necessary 
to make a general analysis of all the 
insurance your client has, with expira- 
tions. 

The development of an improved 
plan of protection, with one or more 
new lines required to round it out, is 
the logical outcome of this check-up. 
Isn’t it worth a few letters a day to 
make it possible to build just such 
situations? The latter method is sug- 
gested because it opens up the possi- 
bilities for successful follow through 
without taking time from the ever 
present need for making new personal 
contacts. Just a half dozen forms a 
day, with a personal call during the 
next ten days, provides a consistent 
method of opening up new lines on 
already profitable accounts. 

So much has already been said and 
written on the subject of sprinkler in- 
stallations made at the instigation of 
insurance agents, that we will not de- 
vote space to it in this series. Suffice 
it to say that service given in this 
direction is good business and in the 
long run'the confidence engendered in 
the assured will bring an increase in 
lines written. Further if you don’t 
give the service, a competitor will, with 
obvious results to his benefit—which is 
offered not as an ethical reason but as 
a quite practical one. 

Some methods of developing more 
lines per client, are created by local 
events rather than an agent’s initia- 
tive. For instance, a fire or explosion 
that damages a going business severely 
enough to force it to temporarily close 
its doors, is a general invitation to you 
to immediately select some of your 
major clients and sell them Use and 
Occupancy, or even Rent Insurance. 
With an actual example of present 
vintage to offer in support of your so- 
licitation you stand more than a 50-50 
chance of putting a number of these 
policies on the books. The time to do 
it is at once, while the illustration is 
fresh. 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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Municipal Auto Liability Insurance 
Recent Cases Show a Tendency to Establish Municipal 
Responsibility, Thus Opening Up the Possibility 
of an Important Insurance Market 


N the previous paper we found 

that, generally speaking, munici- 

palities are held to the same rules 
of negligence as are individuals, in so 
far as their proprietary operations are 
concerned. That, in brief, is the limit 
of today’s market for liability insur- 
ance. 

We were, however, on the verge of 
challenging the governmental opera- 
tions—even the fire and police emer- 
gency services; and if it can be found 
that any appreciable tendency is evi- 
dent in the direction of including these 
within the usual rules of negligence, 
the market of tomorrow will be sub- 
stantially enlarged. 

The State of Ohio has been con- 
science-stricken for some time. There 
have been three emergency service 
cases considered by its Supreme Court, 
and the three decisions support both 
sides of this issue—at least an indica- 
tion that something is in the brew. 

In the first of these three cases (it 
was not until 1898 that the first one 
was brought)* the Columbus Fire De- 
partment was testing a water tower 
in a street and did this in such a man- 
ner as to kill a citizen seated in his 
buggy at the curb. It was found that 
the city was guilty of negligence and 
that the citizen was entirely free there- 
from. The sole question was whether 
or not an action lies against a city in 
such a circumstance. It was held the 
city was immune. 

In the second case (1919)** a fire 
truck returning to its engine house at 
a high rate of speed, being driven on 
the wrong side of the street, and cut- 
ting a corner at the southern juncture 
of Ontario Street and the Public 
Square of Cleveland, struck and killed 
a citizen. The driver was found to 
have been negligent and the citizen 
free from negligence. This case was 
thoroughly thrashed out in a lengthy 
argument and several individual opin- 
ions from the bench. Justice Johnson 
suggested that “authority should be 
reconciled with justice”; and Justice 
Wanamaker quoted from the Ohio Con- 
stitution: “And every person, for an 





City of Columbus, 


City of Cleveland, 


*Frederick, Admx., v. 
58 Ohio 538. 
. Admx., v. 
100 Ohio 158. 
***Aldrich v. City of Youngstown, 106 
Ohio 342. 
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By CLAYTON G. HALE 





} pend accompanying article is 
the second of a series of four 
papers on the subject of liability 
insurance for municipal automo- 
biles, the first instalment having 
appeared in THE SPECTATOR for 
December 12. The author, Clay- 
ton G. Hale, well-known Cleve- 
land underwriter, has made an 
exhaustive study of this contro- 
versial question and the resultant 
articles contain important docu- 
mentary evidence of great value. 
At a time when it is the consen- 
sus that the insurance business 
will grow only through the dis- 
covery and cultivation of new 
linese of insurance, this research 
of Mr. Hale’s into the possibility 
of opening up a new and profit- 
able market should stir the im- 
agination of all forward-looking 
company officials and fieldmen. 
EpiTor’s NOTE. 











injury done him in his land, goods, 
person or reputation, shall have remedy 
by due course of law.” The Supreme 
Court held the city liable in damages. 

In the third case (1922)*** a police 
emergency answering a box alarm col- 
lided with the plaintiff’s automobile in 
Youngstown and again the question 
was whether or not an action lay 
against the city. Attention is called 
to the fact that only three years had 
elapsed since the last previous case, 
and most of the judges sitting in the 
former case took part in this judgment 
also. The decision, surprising enough, 
was a complete reversal (which they 
admitted), granting immunity to the 
city; but it was not unanimous and it 
caused Justice Wanamaker to write a 
most bitter and scathing dissenting 
opinion in which he recommended that 
his affirmative associates review their 
oaths of office and examine the Con- 
stitution of the State and the Bill of 
Rights adopted in 1851 and still in 
force. 

Before leaving this interesting case, 
a glimpse at this Bill of Rights and 
oath of office will not be out of place: 
Article 1, Section 1: “All men * * * 
have certain inalienable rights, among 
which are those of enjoying and de- 





fending life and liberty * * * and seek- 
ing and obtaining happiness and 
safety.” Section 2: “Government is in- 
stituted for their equal protection and 
benefit.” Section 16: “All courts shall 
be open and every person, for an in- 
jury done him and his land, goods, 
person, or reputation, shall have 
remedy by due course of law, and shall 
have justice administered without de- 
nial or delay.” 

The oath of office for judge in Ohio 
(Section 3): “The oath of office of 
each judge of a court of record shall 
be to support the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of 
this State, to administer justice with- 
out respect to persons, and faithfully 
and impartially to discharge and to 
perform all duties incumbent on him as 
such judge, according to the best of 
his ability and understanding.” 

If only Ohio is wrestling with this 
subject we have not made out much of 
an argument of a new trend, but we 
do not have to search far to add a 
surprising quantity of similar evidence. 
In City of Tallahassee v. Kaufman (100 
So. 150) the syllabus by the Court 
reads: “Reckless driving of fire trucks 
on the streets of a city is manifestly 
not essential to efficiency in fire fight- 
ing, and such conduct needlessly and 
unreasonably and consequently unlaw- 
fully impairs the private rights of those 
who are lawfully upon the streets with 
their property.” 

In Maxwell v. City of Miami (100 
So. 147) the city was held liable for 
damage done negligently by the fire 
chief’s car, upon the ground of public 
nuisance: “The operation upon the 
public streets of an automobile as a 
part of the fire extinguishing equip- 
ment of a city is not such an essen- 
tially or exclusively governmental 
function as to exempt the city from 
liability for injuries to persons lawfully 
using the streets, when such injuries 
are solely caused by the grossly negli- 
gent manner in which the automobile 
is driven at a high and dangerous rate 
of speed upon the streets on which 
persons are lawfully traveling on foot 
or in permissible vehicles. While the 
right of way should be given to the 
passage of fire-fighting equipment when 
a destructive fire is or is supposed to be 
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Increasing Your Fire Premiums 


(Concluded from page 35) 


Again, a series of bad windstorms 
offers a splendid opportunity for 
broadening of lines. Make a practice, 
without instructions, immediately 
thereafter of adding windstorm cover- 
age when renewing fire contracts. 
Present the policy thus amended to the 
assured with proper explanation, using 
the recent storms and the low cost of 
the coverage as your reason for going 
ahead without first consulting him. 
Nervy? Not a bit of it! It’s good ser- 
vice—and that’s good business. Fur- 
ther, it is being done successfully, par- 
ticularly by agents who enjoy a full 
measure of their client’s confidence. 

Sometimes this adding of a line can 
be done on a wholesale basis. For ex- 
ample, in the summer of 1929, some 
very severe wind and hail damage was 
experienced in the Connecticut River 
Valley section, smashing windows and 
riddling automobile tops by the thou- 
sands. In the case of the broken win- 
dows, there arose the usual question 
as to the cause of the damage—wind 
or hail. Agents who saw the oppor- 
tunity thus presented, did a tidy little 
hail business largely by mail. Not a 


half dozen letters a day, on the con- 
sistent development plan, but a broad- 
cast to a large mailing list of clients, 
presenting the problem and its solution. 

In the case of the automobile tops 
and damaged paint jobs, at least one 
agent added the hail cover to every 
automobile policy subsequently issued, 
made his explanations, and invariably 
collected. He did the job, needless to 
say, in a manner which made the ad- 
dition seem a service and it was ap- 
preciated as such. 

Like any other selling endeavor, one 
such effort often will be fruitless in 
approaching most clients. But the 
actual illustrations of loss are not in- 
frequent and a second and a third—or 
a tenth—follow-up may be necessary. 
In one case, the thirteenth proved to 
be the lucky letter selling a prospect 
solicited by mail; when he came through 
he came strong. This seems like a lot 
of effort but figure it out—thirteen 
form letters and a like number of two- 
cent stamps with a net result of a 
nice bit of business. 

Our trend of thought in considering 
the boosting of premiums by increas- 











Municipal Auto Liability Insurance 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


in progress, yet the rights of persons 
lawfully upon the streets may not be 
violated by the reckless driving of fire- 
extinguishing equipment automobiles, 
thereby causing injuries to others who 
are in no way at fault in the premises.” 

In New York v. Workman (67 Fed. 
347 and 179 U. S. 552) a fire tug re- 
sponding to an alarm damaged another 
boat. The city was held responsible. 

In Thompson Navigation Company 
v. Chicago (79 Fed. 984) the same facts 
obtained, and again the city was found 


_ liable, although the court invoked a 


maritime rule that the damages 
awarded should be limited to the value 
of the boat found at fault. 

In Guthrie v. Philadelphia (73 Fed. 
688) the city was held liable for the 
negligent operation of municipal boats 
clearing ice from the harbor; as was 
true also in the case of The F. C. 
Latrobe (28 Fed. 377). The Federal 
Courts (which are usually regarded as 
our best) are consistently taking this, 
what I am pleased to call advanced 
view, and Prof. Albert F. Harno of the 
law school of the University of Illinois 
has pointed out (referring to New 
York v. Workman) that “Surely if this 
principle is potent in the Courts of 
Admiralty, it is even so in common law 
courts, and if justice is done by this 
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decision of a maritime court a like con- 
clusion by other courts would do equally 
so.” 

Reference may also be had to the fol- 
lowing interesting cases and statutes 
which arrive at our conclusions by 
various routes: Brown v. City of Wil- 
mington (90 Atl. 44); U.S. F. & G. Co. 
v. Samuels (157 N. E. 325); Clarissey 
v. Metropolitan Fire Dept. (31 N. Y. 
Sup. Ct. 224); Cal. Sts. 1913 Ch. 165; 
Wis. Sts. 1921 Sec. 3203 A.; Williams 
v. Kansas City (177 S. W. 783); 
Hewitt v. City of Seattle (62 Wash. 
377, 113 Pac. 1084, 32 L. R. A. [N. S.] 
632) ; Bowden v. Kansas City (69 Kan. 
587, 77 Pac. 573); Wagner v. City of 
Portland (40 Ore. 389, 60 Pac. 985); 
Walters v. City of Carthage (36 S. 
Dak. 11, 153 N. W. 881); Mulcairns 
Admx. v. City of Janesville (67 Wisc. 
24, 29 N. W. 565); Jones v. Sioux City 
(170 N. W. 445). 

It will not be long before these 
emergency vehicles will require liability 
insurance, especially in the smaller 
centers where it will be impracticable 
to establish funds. The rates will be 
high and the business may be frowned 
upon much as ambulances and trouble 
cars are now; but placed in a class by 
themselves at an adequate rate, they 
can be made to carry their own losses. 
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ing the number of lines written for in- 
dividual clients has been largely that 
the preliminary work prompting an in- 
quiry that produces a live prospect for 
a personal follow-up can be accom- 
plished extensively and productively 
by mail. Also, where coverages in- 
volving minor costs are involved they 
can sometimes be added without in- 
structions before presenting the re- 
newal contract. 

But nothing in this thinking pre- 
cludes a close selection of clients hav- 
ing extensive multiple needs with 
whom close personal contact can be 
advantageously kept alive continuously. 
Most agents have such a group that 
is closely contacted just as most of 
them have their pet ideas of selling. 

At times this closely contacted group, 
like a mailing list, needs a change 
to clean out the deadwood; and it is just 
as true that pet ideas of selling need 
revision occasionally. Take some of 
these suggestions on obvious methods 
of increasing the number of lines sold, 
consider them in relation to your 
agency and your clients and before 
1930 crosses the tape you will not only 
have developed more business from 
your present group of clients but the 
chances are you will have evolved 
specific methods of your own for ac- 
complishing this end. And the methods 
that you make peculiarly your own, 
fitting your agency, your personality, 
and your clientele, will be more success- 
ful than any cut and dried selling 
schemes that someone else may lay out 
nicely on a platter and dish out to you 
in THE SPECTATOR or anywhere else. 


Building Up a Local Agency 
(Concluded from page 33) 


specifically requested to speak longer, 
always limit yourself to fifteen min- 
utes. 

You'll find, after a time, that you 
are in demand as a speaker. People 
will send you copies of the paper from 
the next town quoting your speeches 
as undebatable. And if you find it 
inadvisable to get into small-town 
politics, and it generally is from the 
business point of view, you will soon 
be regarded as the public spirited 
citizen, unselfish and wise. The danger 
of all this lies in wandering too far 
from the main point of it all: the in- 
surance business. Stick to subjects 
related to insurance and you won’t 
spend too much time at it. 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, through its Public Rela- 
tions Committee and its Educational 
Committee, has worked out a national 
and local speakers plan which you 
should know about. If you are a mem- 
ber, write to the committee chairmen 
and find out about this plan. 


Fire and Casualty 
Educational 
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Unconditional Ownership 


This Case Shows the Importance of a Written 
A bplication for Fire Insurance 


By JosePH L. Rogscu, A.B., LL.B. 
Member of the New York Bar 


HE idea that self-preservation is 

the first law of nature should be 
as applicable to property as it is to a 
physical being. Next to his life, man 
guards that which is his to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. The pride 
of possession and ownership is founded 
upon the right of exclusive enjoyment. 
Therefore, it somewhat naturally fol- 
lows that the interest of a person in 
something which he owns has a certain 
moral tone to it which would not neces- 
sarily attend his thoughts concerning 
the property of others, or concerning 
property in which his interest is merely 
partial. 

Negligence and fraud are foreign to 
ownership itself. Human nature is so 
selfishly constituted that it gives the 
greatest amount of protection to that 
which it owns and enjoys exclusively, 
while its protection of the property of 
others depends upon its own benefit to 
be derived therefrom. It would seem 
that some such idea was in the minds 
of the parties which introduced the un- 
conditional and sole ownership feature 
into fire insurance eontracts, as the 
provision itself really only benefits the 
companies inasmuch as it affects the 
moral risk. 

A standard fire insurance policy pro- 
vides that the policy should be void if 
the interest of the assured be other 
than unconditional and sole ownership, 
or if the subject of insurance be a 
building on ground not owned by the 
insured in fee simple. A discussion of 
this question was recently indulged in 
by the District Court of Appeals, First 
District California, in the case of Wong 
vs. Stuyvesant Ins. Co. reported at 279 
Pacific Reporter 1050. 

From the facts in that case it ap- 
pears that the owner of a certain land 
leased the same to a Chinaman who 
erected an apple-evaporating plant 
thereon. The lease was assigned and 
the business transferred to the Sang 
Yuen Company of which the plaintiff’s 
father was the sole owner. Thereafter 


Fire and Casualty 
Educational 


the owner of the premises entered into 
a written agreement with the plaintiff’s 
father whereby the premises were 
leased for a period of years, said lease 
providing among other things, that 
any improvement erected on the prem- 
ises by the lessee could be removed at 
the end of the term of the lease, pro- 
vided that all rent due was paid in full. 
When the original lease expired, all 
rents having been paid, no form of re- 
newal was entered into, the lessee, 
however, remaining in possession under 
the same terms and conditions as were 
provided for in the original lease. At 
the time of taking over the property, 
the plaintiff’s father had insured the 
evaporating plant. Some years later 
the plaintiff’s father retired from busi- 
ness, turning over the entire business 
of the Sang Yuen Company to his son, 
the plaintiff herein. The plaintiff con- 
tinued in possession of the property, 
ran the business, kept the buildings 
insured and paid all the premiums. In 
1926 the plaintiff insured the building 
with the defendent company at the ap- 
plication of its agent, no written ap- 
plication for insurance ever having 
been made by the assured. 

While this particular policy of in- 
surance was in effect, the building was 
destroyed by fire and the company im- 
mediately instructed its agent to re- 
turn the premium to the assured be- 
cause of the fact that it had determined 
to treat the policy as void on the 
ground that the building was not 
owned by the insured and furthermore 
the building was situated on leased 
property. The policy itself provided 
that the policy should be void if the 
interest of the insured be other than 
unconditional and sole ownership or if 
the subject of insurance be a building 
on ground not owned by the insured 
in fee simple. 

An action was brought on the policy, 
the plaintiff contending that under the 
original lease the building was his 
property and that the owner of the 





land had no title therein. In this con- 
tention the plaintiff was substantiated 
by the owner of the land himself. The 
trial court found that the insurance 
was solicited by a local agent of the 
defendant company, that no application 
for insurance was signed and that 
there was no discussion entered into 
regarding the ownership of the prop- 
erty on which the building was situ- 
ated. The trial court also found that 
the policy was issued at the request 
of the agent and the assured in no 
way misrepresented or concealed any 
of the facts concerning the ownership 
of the property. The trial court, there- 
fore, held that the building insured 
was, at the time of the fire, owned by 
the plaintiff solely and unconditionally 
and that the company had waived that 
provision of the policy making the 
policy void if the subject of the insur- 
ance be a building on ground not owned 
by the assured in fee simple. Judgment 
was therefore entered in favor of the 
assured and the company appealed. In 
affirming the judgment of the lower 
court and holding that the policy was 
in full force and effect, the Appellate 
Court stated: 

“Appellant appeals, and it contends 
that the insured was not the owner of 
the building nor did he have any in- 
terest therein. In support of this con- 
tention it is argued that, after the ex- 
piration of the original lease, the build- 
ing not having been removed, it became 
a part of the land, and the mere fact 
that the tenant remained over as 
tenant at will did not alter or change 
the situation, as a new lease was there- 
by created, and, no agreement having 
been entered into with reference to the 
removal of the building under this new 
lease, it became the property of the . 
owner of the land, and plaintiff had 
no title or interest therein. 

“The contention is without merit. 
The case does not present a situation 
of. a controversy between the owner 
of the land and his tenant. Here the 
ownership of the building was con- 
clusively established to be in the plain- 
tiff. The landlord so testified, and he 
disclaimed any right, title, or interest 
therein. Moreover defendant is in no 
position to set up as a defense lack 
of ownership or that the insured did 
not own the ground on which the build- 
ing was situate, as it waived objection 
to the form of the policy and is estopped 
from denying liability thereunder by 
issuing the policy and accepting the 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Michigan Agents in Front Rank 
of State Associations 


Brilliant Legislative Accomplishments Mark High 
Spot in Record of This Progressive 
Group of Local Agents 


EO WEADOCK, whose portrait ap- 
| pears on the cover of this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR, is the dynamic presi- 
dent of the Michigan Association of 
Insurance Agents. Insurance men 
throughout the country became closely 
acquainted with this body when the 
1929 convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents was held at 
Detroit in September. This convention, 
without exaggeration the largest and 
most successful in the annals of the 
National organization, was admirably 
staged by the local agents of Detroit 
with the assistance and cooperation of 
Michigan Association members from all 
over the State. Their hospitality and 
friendliness at that time is something 
that the hundreds in attendance at the 
convention will never forget. 

The Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is strong in numbers and 
spirit and on numerous occasions has 
demonstrated what it can do in the way 
of concerted, cooperative effort. Per- 
haps the brightest page in its record 
is that which deals with the associa- 
tion’s legislative accomplishments. The 
insurance world is well aware of the 
Michigan Insurance Code, the splendid 
document which became a part of the 
laws of the State in August, 1929, but 
the part played by the Michigan As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents in 
passing the code through the legisla- 
ture is a story that remains to be told. 
Suffice it to say here that, working in 
harmony and cooperation with the in- 
surance commissioner, their committee 
members on the scene night and day, 
the association, more than any other 
interested group or individual, was re- 
sponsible for the enactment of that 
law. The statute provides for a gen- 
eral bolstering of reserve requirements 
for so-called “at cost” carriers; in- 
creases the capital requirements for 
new companies, brings the mutuals and 
reciprocals under the agents licensing 
provision and the other main require- 
ments of the insurance law and creates 
new and mandatory provisions for au- 
tomobile policies designed to safeguard 
the public interest. 

Through its advocacy and sponsor- 
ship of this law, the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents was able to 
perform a fine public service and at 
the same time strike a blow at the ill- 
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equipped, non-professional agent. Their 
work in this respect should be an in- 
spiration to other State Associations 
throughout the country. 

One of the chief objectives of the 
Association’s work this year is to bring 
about a better condition in the matter 
of automobile underwriting in Mich- 
igan. The agents feel that the Western 
Automobile Conference could accom- 
plish a sorely needed reform by sim- 
plifying the rate manuals through 
rating by list prices instead of by 
makes and models; changing the age 
limits to conform with the Michigan 
law licensing drivers and indicating, 
perhaps on the filing back of the policy, 
the hazards covered and not covered so 
that no misunderstandings will occur 
with the assured in the event of a claim 
being made for a hazard for which no 
premium was paid. In this matter the 
association seems to be working in the 
commendable direction of effecting a 
better understanding between the in- 
surer and assured. 

In its internal organization the Mich- 
igan Association’s plan of operation di- 
vides the State into eight districts, from 
each one of which is selected a vice- 
president. The president of the As- 
sociation represents the district in 
which he resides. These men compose 
a governing committee which meets 
once a month, the meetings being held 
in the cities in which the vice-presi- 
dents reside. The committee meets for 
lunch, works into the late afternoon 
and then confers with the local board 
of the city in which they are meeting. 
This system puts the State officers in 
closer contact with the local boards 
and individual members. The local 
board generally invites to these din- 
ner meetings at night such members 
of the association who live in nearby 
cities and towns so in effect, a regional 
meeting is held every time the govern- 
ing committee convenes. 

The opinion has been frequently ex- 
pressed that the local board is the key 
to agency organization strength in this 
country. Strong local boards in close 
touch with the State and National As- 
sociations lend body and background to 
the organization movement and help 
to present a solid front of agency opin- 
ion. In Michigan, the force of this 
reasoning is fully realized and Presi- 
dent Weadock and his official cabinet 
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have been untiring in their efforts to 
create new local boards and inject life 
and vigor into those boards that have 
lapsed into a comatose state. The 
Michigan Association has important 
work to do and is cognizant of the fact 
that it must have the proper machinery 
to accomplish it. 

Space does not permit a complete re- 
hearsal of the accomplishments and 
activities of the Michigan Association 
and the above outline has only at- 
tempted to sketch in the highlights. 
This group is in the front rank of 
State associations and has been a 
pioneer in many splendid reforms 
which have served to bulwark the 
American Agency System. It is natur- 
al to look to them for leadership as 
did the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents when it chose for its presi- 
dent Clyde B. Smith of Lansing. Mr. 
Smith was chairman of the legislative 
committee which performed such mer- 
itorious service. 

The vice-president of the Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents is 
George J. Lieber of Detroit, a promi- 
nent and popular figure during the 
convention there in September. The 
association is fortunate in having as 
its executive secretary George Brown 
of Detroit. Mr. Brown is a former 
newspaper man of prominence and 
edits the Association’s sprightly bulle- 
tin “Spotlights” which is issued month- 
ly. Zelin C. Goodell of Lansing is 
treasurer. President Weadock’s pre- 
decessor in office was Fred L. Winter 
under whose administration the associ- 
ation made a brilliant name for itself. 

The district vice-presidents are as 
follows: George J. Lieber, Detroit; 
Harold McMartin, Port Huron; Zelin 
C. Goodell, Lansing; Wm. H. Pendle- 
ton, Kalamazoo; G. Earle MeVoy, 
Grand Rapids; G. Leo Weadock, Sagi- 
naw; William G. McCune, Petoskey; 
John P. Old, Saulte Ste. Marie. 


Unconditional Ownership 
(Concluded from page 38) 
premiums therefor without any written 
application having been made by the 
insured, and also without any discus- 
sion having been had relative to either 
title to the buildings or the title to the 
property on which the same was sit- 
uate. Plaintiff herein, as owner, had 
an insurable interest in the building, 
he being in possession and operating 
the same as a dryer. 14 Cal. Jur. 465; 

14 C. L. 915. 

“Prior to the adoption of the stand- 
ard form of policy in this state it was 
held that, where the assured had an 
insurable interest in property, and 
without fraud in good faith applied 
for insurance upon the same, and made 
no actual misrepresentation.” 
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AGENTS WANTED 
FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Eighteen Million Plus 
on the Lives of Policy — 
Holders 


January 1, 1929, to July 31, 1929, 
inclusive 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company 
Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company 

Merchants and Manufacturers Fire Insurance 
Company 


Incorporated 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
of New York 
Incorporated 1832 


wo ge of Total New Large capacity on acceptable classes 


Write us at 
Home Office 
92 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Life Insurance- - - 


Total Number Applica- 
tions on Lives of 


Policyholders - - - 3,427 


Total New Life Insurance 
on Policyholders - $18,208,394 


y 


se 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


The Onward March Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Provident ‘Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Des Moines Iowa 
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Frank J. Danahy Quits 
the Consolidated 


Indemnity Underwriter’s 
Greater New York 
Manager Resigns 


Was Veteran Official 


J. Calvert Murphy and Arthur H. 
Hayum Appointed to New 
Executive Positions — 

Frank J. Danahy, formerly resident 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Metropolitan branch of the Con- 
solidated Indemnity and Insurance 
Company resigned his position with 
that carrier Jan. 4. 

Mr. Danahy began his insurance 
career with the National Surety Com- 
pany, New York, where he was as- 
sistant manager of the contract depart- 
ment, manager of the contract under- 
writing department and in 1926 was ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president in 
charge of the home office contract de- 
partment from which position he re- 
signed in May, 1927, to organize the 
fidelity and surety department of Hoey 
& Ellison, underwriters and general 
agents. He resigned the latter position 
to accept the appointment as general 
manager of the Consolidated’s metro- 
politan office. 

Arthur H. Hayum has been ap- 
pointed a resident vice-president and 
the general manager, succeeding Frank 
J. Danahy. 

After leaving Harvard College and 
Columbia Law School, Mr. Hayum was 
first associated with the law firm of 
McKinistry, Taylor & Patterson, New 
York City, and thereafter successively 
became superintendent of fidelity claim 
department and assistant general so- 
licitor of National Surety Company 
from which company he resigned to join 
the Consolidated when it commenced 
doing business. Since Mr. Hayum has 
been associated with the Consolidated 
he has been a member of its board of 
underwriters and manager of its fidel- 
ity bond department. 

J. Calvert Murphy has been ap- 
pointed as manager of the metropolitan 
Office. 








-(Concluded on page 47) 
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Grand Central Surety 


The Grand Central Surety 
Company has been licensed by 
the New York State Insurance 
Department to transact business 
in fidelity and surety lines, Albert 
Conway, superintendent, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Conway revealed 
that an examination showed that 
the company is a newly organized 
joint stock corporation. 

“The capital stock of the cor- 
poration as fixed by its charter,” 
says Mr. Conway in his report of 
examination, “is $250,000, divided 
into 25,000 shares of stock of par 
value $10 each; all stock has been 
subscribed for and duly paid in 
in cash at the rate of $16 a share, 
amounting to $400,000, of which 
$24,725 has been disbursed for or- 
ganization expenses; the balance 
of $375,275 is on deposit in the 
Lawyers Trust Company, as 
shown by certificate of deposit. 

“This constitutes a paid-in 
capital of $250,000 and paid-in 
surplus of $125,275, now pos- 
sessed by said corporation as re- 
quired by the New York insur- 
ance laws. The capital and sur- 
plus were paid in by various per- 
sons and corporations.” 











Standard Accident Issues 
Sales Letter Portfolio 


Believing that personalized letters 
are an excellent sales medium when 
carefully composed and logically timed 
to fit occasions and localities, the ad- 
vertising department of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company, Detroit, 
has prepared a model sales letter port- 
folio for Standard agents. The port- 
folio contains about seventy-five letters. 


The Detroit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, a division of Insurance Securi- 
ties Company, Inc., has announced the 
appointment of Mr. Alford V. Gustaf- 
son who became Superintendent of 
Agencies of the Company on Dec. 1. 


Accident and Health 
to Boom in 1930 


Underwriters Anticipate the 
Greatest and Best Year 
in Experience 








Loss Ratio Goes Down 





Stock Market Crash Shows Pub- 
lic the Importance of Weekly 
Pay Envelope 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 6.—Accident and 
health underwriters are anticipating 
that 1930 will be the greatest and best 
year in their experience. 

The stock market crash forced the 
general public to once again live on 
its salary and also brought out the im- 
portance of the weekly pay envelope. 
This fact is believed by underwriters 
to have brought about a very large in- 
crease in the volume of accident and 
health business during recent weeks. 

As the volume has gone up, the loss 
ratio has gone down. Claims now are 
some ninety per cent below what they 
were a year ago. But last year at this 
time the companies were facing a “flu” 
epidemic which is missing so far this 
year. Naturally, the companies do not 
expect this condition to exist for the 
entire year. They expect the loss ratio 
to run around the normal figure, or 
possibly a few points under. But they 
do believe that they will write more 
business than ever this year because 
the general public is recognizing the 
necessity of injuring the weekly pay 
check. 

A large number of companies are 
still adhering to the policy of accepting 
as little health business as possible. The 
General Accident has adopted just the 
opposite course. 

“We charge a little more for health 
insurance,” declares the company, “and 
we’re making money on it.” 


Life Underwriters Meeting 


James Keelar of Elkhart, Ind., was 
the principal speaker at the last meet- 
ing of the South Bend (Ind.) Life 
Underwriters Association. Tecumseh 
Kilgore was chairman of the meeting. 
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Largest Executors’ Bond TO HEAD FIDELITY AND American Surety Gives His- 
CASUALTY 


Executed in New York 


$5,000,000 Covers Administration 
of the Irving I. Bloom- 
ingdale Estate 


? 


The largest executors’ and trustees 
surety bond executed has just been filed 
in New York County. It is for five 
million dollars on the Irving I. Bloom- 
ingdale estate and covers Richmond J. 
Reese and Mrs. Irving J. Bloomingdale 
as executors and trustees. 

Separate bonds of five million each 
were filed on behalf of the executors 
and trustees. The surety companies on 
the bond acting as co-surety for $1,- 
000,000 each are the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company, Baltimore; The 
National Surety Company, New York; 
The Fidelity and Deposit Company, Bal- 
timore; The Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, and the Globe Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York. 





Missouri Supreme Court 
Accident Awards 


The Missouri Supreme Court on Dec. 
31 affirmed a judgment of $27,500 for 
Hyman Margulis of St. Louis against 
the National Enameling and Stamping 
Company for injuries suffered in 1923 
when Margulis was struck by an auto- 
mobile. 

The court also affirmed a judgment 
of $12,500 for Ernest Scheige against 
the Fruin-Colnon Construction Co. for 
injuries suffered in 1925 when the sides 
of an excavation caved in on him. 

Another judgment affirmed was one 
of $15,000 for Peter Kelly against the 
old United Railways Company for in- 
juries suffered in 1922 from a defective 
street car step. Kelly, a motorman for 
the company, worked for twenty-two 
months after the accident without re- 
porting it. He filed the suit following 
his discharge for physical disability. 

The court reversed a judgment for 
$40,000 against the United Railways 
Company in favor of August Schimmel- 
pfenning. A new trial was ordered 
because of errors in the lower court’s 
instruction to the jury. On March 20, 
1925, in St. Louis, Mo., Schimmelpfen- 
ning was struck by a street car. It is 
alleged he lost his mind as a result of 
the accident. 


Phoenix Indemnity Plans 


An extensive campaign for personal 
contacts between home office executives 
and representatives and field men of 
the Phoenix Indemnity Company of 
New York has been formulated for 
1930, according to an announcement 
made yesterday by officials of the com- 


pany. 
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Wade Fetzer 


Who on January 15 becomes president of 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York. 


Southern Surety Writes 
$1,625,000 Bond 


The Southern Surety Co. of New 
York recently executed an ad interim 
stipulation bond of $1,625,000, on behalf 
of the Cherokee-Seminole Steamship 
Corporation, Clyde Steamship Co. and 
the Mallory Steamship Co. in the pro- 
ceedings arising out of the collision of 
the Steamship Algonquin with the 
Steamship Fort Victoria. 

Associated with the Southern Surety 
Co. on this bond are the following 
companies as cosurety: United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., National 
Surety Co., Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co., and a portion of the risk is re- 
insured with the following companies: 
American Surety Co., Indemnity In- 
surance Co., of North America, General 
Surety Co. 


ARE YOU MAKING PROGRESS? 


to know why 
Salesmen 


If not would u like 
NATIONAL ASUALTY 


forge ahead continually? 
inquiry will do. 

, We have a complete line of Commer- 
cial, Industrial, Group and Deferred Pay- 
ment Accident and Health policies. A 
connection with this company may be the 
turning point in your life. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
W. G. CURTIS, Pres. 


A post card 


tory with Dividend 


Printed Facts on Company Are 
Dispatched with Quarterly 
Check to Stockholders 


Accompanying the regular quarterly 
dividend of the American Surety Com- 
pany, paid on the last day of 1929, was 
a printed announcement from R. R. 
Brown, president, to the stockholders 
of the Company pointing out some in- 
teresting facts pertaining to its his- 
tory. 

Mr. Brown stated that the check cov- 
ered the 162nd consecutive cash divi- 
dend, the first having been paid on 
June 30, 1887. Since its organization 
the Company has paid $18,537,500 in 
dividends to stockholders, and of this 
amount 29.4 per cent., or $5,450,000 has 
been paid during the past five years. 

It is also pointed out that the Com- 
pany’s home office building at 100 
Broadway, New York, is free and clear 
of all encumbrances; that five floors are 
used for the home office departments, 
and that the remaining eighteen floors 
are fully rented. The net return from 
the building during 1929 equals one- 
half of the dividend payments for that 
year. 

Among the other facts contained in 
Mr. Brown’s note are that the Company 
has 2870 stockholders. Among these it 
is understood that some three hundred 
employees are included. 





Mayflower Agents Write for 
Equitable Casualty 


Casualty business of Mayflower 
Fidelity and Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany agents as of Jan. 1, 1930, will be 
written by the Equitable Casualty and 
Surety Company, New York, according 
to an announcement to the Mayflower 
fieldmen sent out last week by Edmund 
D. Bistline, secretary and treasurer of 
that carrier. 

The announcement reads in part: 

“Interests owning the majority of 
the stock of our companies have agreed 
with the controlling interests of the 
Equitable Casualty & Surety Company 
located at No. 2 Lafayette Street, New 
York City, to exchange Mayflower 
stock for Equitable stock. 

“The Mayflower. Fidelity & Casualty 
Insurance Company will cease to write 
business as of Jan. 1, 1930, and we 
are going to call on each one of our 
agents to cooperate with the directors 
and stockholders of this company, at 
this time. 


“The Insurance Man’s Restaurant’’ 


46 GOLD STREET 


Between Fulton and John Streets 
New York City Phone Beekman 9991 
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Missouri Labor Heads 
Active on kund 





Circulate Petition for 
Amendment to State 
Compensation Act 





Seek Exclusive Control 





Movement Indorsed by Leading 
Newspapers of State; Labor 
Federation Active 


Initiative petitions for an amendment 
to the Missouri Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act to provide for exclusive state- 
fund insurance are now being circu- 
lated in Missouri by the Missouri State 
Federation of Labor and affiliated la- 
bor organizations. 

The movement has been indorsed by 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch and other 
influential newspapers throughout the 
state. 

To submit the question to the voters 
of the state, 5 per cent of the total 
votes cast in two-thirds of the congres- 
sional districts of the state in the last 
general state elections must be obtained. 
This total is about 60,000 qualified 
voters and is said to be already in sight, 
according to labor leaders. 

Alroy S. Phillips, former chairman 
of Missouri Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, drafted the proposed 
amendment. He was careful to insert 
a clause providing that the amendment 
if adopted will not become operative 
until ninety days after the sine die ad- 
journment of the 1931 Missouri Gen- 
eral Assembly. This precaution was 
taken to remedy any defects that may 
be found to be incorporated in the 
amendment. 

Phillips is now general counsel for 
the Missouri State Federation of Labor. 


Independence Indemnity 
Insures Firemen 





Philadelphia Carrier Gets Con- 
tract on Bid of 99 Cents Per 
Man in Baltimore Department 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 6. — The Inde- 
pendence Indemnity Company of Phila- 
delphia has been awarded the contract 
for accident insurance on the lives of 
members of the Fire Department, at 
the bid of 99 cents per man. Turner & 
Thomas represent the company in Bal- 
timore. 

The lowest bid for the contract, sub- 
mitted by Riall, Jackson & Co., was 
rejected because the Fire Board said 
the specifications were not complied 
with. 
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Insurance Securities Has 
New Jersey Branch 





Under Direction of George H. 
Brush, Formerly of Fidelity 
and Deposit 


On January 5 the Insurance Securi- 
ties group of casualty and fire com- 
panies established in Newark a New 
Jersey Department for extending the 
activities of its casualty and surety 
connections and to give more efficient 
service to those agents already repre- 
senting the Union Indemnity Company, 
the New York Indemnity Company, 
the La Salle Fire Insurance Company, 
and the Bankers and Merchants Fire 
Insurance Company, in New Jersey. 

The New Jersey Department will be 
under the direction of George H. Brush, 
who has resigned as manager of the 
Newark branch of the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company to extend his activi- 
ties through the medium of the multi- 
ple casualty, surety and fire lines. 

Mr. Brush thus again identifies him- 
self with Vice-President Spencer Wel- 
ton, through whom he originally en- 
tered the surety field and with whom 
he first became associated in a business 
way nearly twenty years ago. 


New England Exchange 
to Meet January 10 





Large Attendance Expected at 
47th Annual Dinner and Meeting 
of Fire Insurance Organization 


Plans are now complete for the 47th 
annual dinner of the New England In- 
surance Exchange to be held at the 
University Club, Boston, on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 10. The dinner will pre- 
cede the annual meeting which will be 
held in the exchange headquarters at 
40 Broad Street the next morning, when 
Joseph Gough is slated for the presi- 
dency. 


The annual dinner of the exchange is 
the biggest event of the year in fire 
insurance in New England and brings 
out an attendance of several hundred 
members and guests. Departing from 
the usual custom at affairs of this kind, 
the exchange dinner is made an hour of 
entertainment with all set speeches 
eliminated. This year Billy B. Van of 
theatrical and soap fame is to be the 
main attraction. 


The committee in charge of the 
dinner this year is made up of William 
T. Jordan, chairman; Harry R. 
Worthly, J. D. Sandison, M. S. 
Bradish, G. M. Parker, R. S. Vedeler 
and Ward Wilkins. 
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General Accident Has 
Tourists’ Policy 





Originated by Frank J. Hall, 
General Agent in 
New York 


Accident-Health Cover 








Is Issued for Flat Indemnity Sum 
Instead of Weekly; $1000 
Is Limit 

The General Accident, Fire & Life 
Assurance Corp., Ltd., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has just announced something new 
in the way of accident-health policies. 
It is a travel interruption policy de- 
signed for tourists. 

The idea originated with Frank B. 
Hall, Jr., general agent, of 67 Wall 
Street, New York, and was worked 
out by Mr. Hall and officials of the 
company. Designed to meet the needs 
of travelers who meet with accident or 
illness while in a foreign country, it 
covers the assured from all conditions 
of travel by land, water or air and 
covers him in every part of the world. 
It is issued to “any person of either 
sex, between 16 and 70 years, who is in 
good health and of good character.” 

The policy is issued for a flat in- 
demnity sum as against the stated 
weekly indemnity of the regular com- 
mercial policies. The limits can be 
placed at $250, $500 or $1,000. 

The rates follow: 

$250 $500 $1,000 
For one month ...$7.50 $13.75 $25.00 
For two months ...12.50 18.75 30.00 
For three months..15.00 21.25 35.00 
For six months ...20.00 27.50 50.00 


The policy contains the signature of 
the assured. In front of the policy are 
listed all the offices of the General Ac- 
cident in all parts of the world. Where 
the General has no agency, the assured 
is told to get in touch with one of the 
offices of Toplis and Harding, adjust- 
ers, which are also listed in the policy 
book. Also in the book are notices of 
claims. The assured is told that if he 
becomes sick or is injured and com- 
municates with one of the offices, they 
will put him or her in touch with a re- 
liable physician or will cooperate with 
the doctor secured by the assured. 

Payment of claims is simplified by 
the policy book as the signature on the 
claim will also be on the policy in the 
same book and then the assured will 
have his or her photo on the passport. 
Claims will be paid by any of the Gen- 
eral Accident agencies or offices of 
Toplis and Harding. 
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Survey of Merit Rating Plan 


System Celebrating First Birthday Is Found to Be 
Worth While by Executive Who Has Had 


a Year’s Experience with It 


The merit rating plan will soon cele- 
brate its first birthday. And what 
has it accomplished during that year? 
Has it proved itself worthy of fur- 
ther trial; as a move that should be 
encouraged and abetted by the com- 
panies? 

True, that one hears various agents 
say that the merit rating plan is not, 
in many instances, being run as a 
merit rating proposition but that the 
10 per cent discount in the premium is 
being given to all policyholders. _ 

The Indemnity Company of North 
America was one of the originators of 
the merit rating plan. It has fought 
to have the plan enforced strictly. It 
has done so, itself. Therefore, if any- 
one can tell what the value of merit 
rating is, it is this company. 

And so the question was asked of 
H. P. Stellwagen, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 

“T can’t give you exact figures,” he 
replied. “It’s still too early for that. 
But I can give you approximate fig- 
ures, which I have kept myself, for the 
first nine months of the merit rating 
plan’s operations which will give you a 
rather definite idea of what it has 
done. 

“The figures may be criticized as 
not being accurate. But I do not claim 








Great American Indemnity 
Appoints J. H. Clark 


As part of its 1930 program for ex- 
pansion in the New York metropolitan 
area, the Great American Indemnity 
Company, announces the promotion of 
James H. Clark to the position of 
Superintendent of Production. Mr. 
Clark has been with the company since 
1927, and prior to that time was with 
the Central Manhattan Agency which 
represented the Great American at that 
time. He has a broad and varied ex- 
perience among the brokers of New 
York, extending over a period of more 
than 15 years. 

Mr. Clark began his insurance career 
with the Travelers with the inception 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
in New York. Subsequently, he was 
associated with the Gauvin Agency and 
Hooper and McDaniel, respectively. 

Mr. Clark will formulate and super- 
vise the operation of plans for develop- 
ment of business throughout the Metro- 
politan area. 
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that they are. They are simply rough, 
approximate figures.” 

And the statistics of Mr. Stellwagen 
show that as far as the Indemnity of 
North America and the Alliance 


Casualty is concerned, that the merit 
rating plan, operated solely as a merit 
proposition and a reward for careful 


facilities, etc. 


OF NEW YORK 


New York, St. Louis, 


Insurance Brokers 
Profit By Our 
National Advertising 


In leading newspapers all over the United States 
and Canada, Credit Insurance is advertised, week 
in and week out, to thousands of Manufacturers 
and Jobbers. This is one reason why 


American Credit Insurance 


is growing so rapidly year after year—and why it 
is to the advantage of the general broker to co- 
operate in the writing of our policies. Maybe you 
ought to investigate the great protective service 
we render to our many policyholders; safeguard- 
ing their resources absolutely against bad debt 
losses, providing them with efficient collection 


General Insurance Brokers, look into the selling 
possibilities of American Credit Insurance. While 
our regular agents are necessarily trained credit 
insurance specialists, still we have a plan by which 
you can co-operate with us to your definite profit. 
Check up and see if your present clients are pro- 
tected by Credit Insurance. 
details of our interesting proposition by writing 
or phoning any of our offices. 


C The AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


J. F.M* FADDEN, Presipant 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


Chicago, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 





drivers, is worth while. Not only that, 
but the figures indicate that it cuts 
down the loss ratio considerably. Ad- 
ding on the 10 per cent rate discount, 
the figures of the Indemnity of North 
America show that merit rated risks 
have a 20 per cent better experience 
than non-merit rated risks. 

“Through the merit rating plan,” 
says Mr. Stellwagen, “we have been 
able to group the careful driver, who 
is our best risk, into one large group. 
We have not had to worry about him 
and have been able to devote our un- 
derwriting to the other classes of 
risks.” 




























Then get the full 






Cleveland, Boston, 
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Wade Fetzer to Head Fidelity and 
Casualty Company 


Ernest Sturm to Be Chairman of the Board as Other 
Officers Continue, Following Special Meeting 
of Board of Directors 


Following a special meeting of the 
board of directors of The Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York today, 
it was announced that at the regular 
meeting of the board on Jan. 15, Ernest 
Sturm, now chairman of the finance 
committee, and chairman of the boards 
of the “America Fore” Group of in- 
surance companies, will become chair- 
man of the board of The Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, and Wade Fetzer 
will become president. 

Mr. Fetzer is now and will remain 
president of W. A. Alexander and Com- 
pany, of Chicago, who are general 
agents for the State of Illinois for The 
Fidelity and Casualty Company. 

At the annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers held prior to this special meeting, 
Mr. Fetzer was elected a director and 
all the retiring directors were re- 
elected. 

The election of Wade Fetzer as presi- 
dent brings to the F. & C. a man out- 
standingly qualified to head this fine 
old company, and one of the most 
prominent personalities in the entire in- 
surance field, who is particularly recog- 
nized for his ability in organizing in- 
surance selling forces. 

Mr. Fetzer’s election as _ president 
will be most popular with the company’s 
official staff and its branch office man- 
agers as well as its entire personnel. 
It will be received with acclaim by in- 
surance agents throughout the country 
and particularly by The Fidelity and 
Casualty agency force, of which he is 
such a prominent figure. 

The career of Ernest Sturm and his 
rise in the insurance business is well 
known. 

Mr. Fetzer began as a clerk in the 
cashier’s cage of W. A. Alexander and 
Company thirty-three years ago, and 
he has expanded one job from the very 
bottom of the organization to the top, 
the presidency having come to him in 
1927. During this period he occupied 
many office and field positions and built 
up one of the country’s largest insur- 
ance agencies, his personal business at 
the same time becoming one of the most 
extensive in the nation. Being one of 
the largest producers of business for 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company for 
Many years, Mr. Fetzer has become 
personally well-known to all executives 
of that organization of which he now 
becomes the president. 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company 
was the first to be represented by W. A. 
Alexander and Company, beginning in 
1886. In more recent years Alexander 
and Company have expanded their op- 
erations and are now representing a 
group of foremost fire companies in- 
cluding the Fidelity-Phenix. They are 
also general agents of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 

In 1913, Mr. Fetzer founded and be- 
came first president of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, and has since continued as a 
member of its executive committee. A 
few years later, he became first presi- 
dent of the Insurance Federation of 
America. He was also president of the 
Casualty Information Clearing House 
in 1927 and 1928. 

He was married on June 11, 1901, to 
Miss Margaret Spilman of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, and has four children and four 
grandchildren. His two sons, John and 
Wade, Jr., and son-in-law, John H. 
Sherman, are associated with him in 
W. A. Alexander and Company. 

He has made his home in Hinsdale, 
Ill., for the past twenty-seven years, 
where he has been conspicuously active 
and honored in all civic and religious 
community affairs. Mr. Fetzer is a 
member of the Chicago Club, the Chi- 
cago Athletic Association, the Union 
League, the Mid-day, the Hamilton, the 
Hinsdale, and the Hinsdale Golf Clubs, 
and is a trustee of Union Church of 
Hinsdale and of Beloit College. 

This announcement by the “America 
Fore” Group will be recognized by the 
insurance fraternity as an important 
step in its determination to place its 
casualty associate in the front ranks of 
the casualty and surety field. 


Auto Thefts on Decline 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 6. — Automobile 
thievery in Baltimore during the past 
year shows a slight decrease in com- 
parison with the previous year, the 
records at police headquarters show. 
There were 2678 machines reported 
stolen during the twelve-month period. 
In 1928 the number of thefts was 2690. 

The police claim that the joy rider, 
the person who knows how to drive a 
car and “borrows” one when he sees it 
idle, is giving the most trouble at the 
present time. 
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Fidelity and Deposit Field 
Appointments 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 7. — Baxter C. 
Brown, manager of the Buffalo branch 
of the Fidelity and Deposit Company 
of Maryland, has been named manager 
of the Omaha branch, succeeding Fred 
Robertson, resigned. 

W. L. Lowe, assistant manager at 
Buffalo, has been appointed manager. 

Paul S. Parris, manager of the De- 
troit branch, has been named manager 
of the Newark, N. J., branch, succeed- 
ing George H. Brush, resigned. 





FOR 
FRIENDLY 
SERVICE ” 


NOW ‘is the time to sell 
PLATE GLASS _INSUR- 
ANCE. The NEW policy is 
ALL-RISK in its coverage, 
with the exception of Fire 
losses. 


WIDE-AWAKE Agents will 
promptly seize this OPPOR- 
TUNITY to INCREASE 
their Plate Glass PRODUC- 
TION 


Our SERVICE is at your dis- 


posal. 
Writing 
Casualty and Surety 
Business 


In Forty-three States 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS Over $1,250,000 
RESOURCES Over $4,100,000 


CE SURETY 
A RANCE 
CORPORATION. 


KANSAS CaTY, MissouR] 


DENNIS HUDSON President 





FOR INFORMATION 
ADDRESS, AGENCY DEP’T. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 


Actuarial 





Independent Adjuster 


























LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Representing 


Fidelity Phenix United States 
nd of New a A of New 


Yor! 

Astomebite of National Liberty 
Hartford of New York 

Standard of New State of Penn. 

Stuyvesant of 
New York 
BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 


National Fire of 
Hartford 
New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co. 
Indemnity Com- 
Yo _ of Amer- 
National Union 

Pittsburgh 

















saan 











JNO. A. COPELAND 








Actuarial 












Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 










































MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 








reenter 
































WOODWARD, FONDILLER and 
RYAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
Harwood E. Ryan 
75 Fulton St. 


Jonathan G. Sharp 





Richard Fondiller 
New York 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 























Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


919 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA ] 




















T. J. MCCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Colcord Bldg. 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 











Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 

































L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 














128 North Wells Street, Chicago 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
Ww EN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: New York 


Gertract, 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. | 
Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 





Omaha 














SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


ATLANTA, GA. 





1131 Candler Bldg. 


























SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, A of Actuaries, 





Associate, British Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. 


ALLEN, D. S. O., 
Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 








R. M. MESSICK 


Consulting Actuary and Adjuster 


Flatiron Building 
DENVER COLORADO 











ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Greatest Selling 


Plan Known 


All About it for the Asking 
Write 


The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th Street 
New York 























Producing Permanent — 
Policyholders 


Embracing Sales Plans of 

144 Leading Life Underwriters 

This valuable new salesmanship 
book is divided into two parts, one 
designed especially for inexperienced 
life insurance solicitors, and the other 
for experienced life underwriters. 
The chapter titles are: 


PART ONE—FOR THE INEX- 
PERIENCED AGENT 
(ntelligent Prospect- Closing the Transac- 
Common Sense Ap- Selline Insurance to 

proach omen 
Meeting Objections Nailing Lapses at 
with a Smile eir Source 


Things to Know—Some to Forget 


PART TWO—FOR THE EXPERI- 
ENCED UNDERWRITER 


Definite Ideas Off the Beaten 
Path 
a nae Insur- 























Setting a 
Goal 


Keeping Old Con- 
tracts Bright anc 

Cracking Some Hard maser Plans of Pro- 
Nuts tection 


Agency Building and Claims Service 


Producing Permanent Policyholders 
sets forth many proved plans and 
business-getting experiences of men 
who have made outstanding records 
in the life insurance business and are 
thus qualified to offer sound advice 
and suggestions to others. 

This practical work is substantially 
bound in cloth and contains 224 pages 


Price, $2 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





































Liability of 

Automobile Users 

for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 
















PRICES 
Single copy, 50 cents 


12 copies... 4.80 50 — 16.25 
25 _ . 8.75 100 “* 30.00 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Automobile Insurance 
Review 
(Concluded from page 9) 


been the case. Apparently not many 
cars were burned or conveniently 
“stolen” by owners who needed money 
at any cost. Also a somewhat curious 
fact has, it appears, worked against 
the losses through the theft of cars. 
Second-hand automobiles were some- 
thing of a drug on the market last 
year and the theif found himself with 
no very active market for his ill-gotten 
goods. Also the general police effi- 
ciency is reported as constantly in- 
creasing throughout the country in 
respect to automobile thefts. This fact 
may well be hailed as good news by 
both the insurer and the insured. 

Of the new cars sold last year about 
77 per cent cost $1,300 or less. Prob- 
ably more cars were insured than ever 
before but when it comes to collision 
automobile insurance not much more 
than 2% per cent of the 25,000,000 
ears are so covered. What many car 
owners consider the very high cost of 
this insurance makes a large percentage 
of them take a chance. Certain in- 
surance underwriters believe this situ- 
ation could be corrected by greatly re- 
ducing the cost of the insurance and 
thus, in all probability, greatly increas- 
ing the spread and so creating a much 
better basis for the determination of 
proper rates. But that such an ex- 
periment would prove entirely too 
costly for the insurance companies is 
firmly believed by other experts. 


Underwriters Conference 


No review of the automobile insur- 
ance history of 1929 could fail to men- 
tion the efforts of the committee of 
the Automobile Underwriters Confer- 
ence which will result in the replace- 
ment of the sectional system of auto- 
mobile underwriting by a nationalized 
control and the abolition of the over- 
lapping between fire and casualty com- 
panies on automobile coverage by al- 
locating property damage to casualty 
companies and collision coverages to 
fire carriers. 

The committee submitted its exhaus- 
tive report in November and the final 
revised report was adopted on Dec. 
19 at a meeting, held in New York, 
of insurance companies writing auto- 
mobile fire and theft insurance. This 
reorganization of automobile under- 
writing will provide a single national 
association with headquarters in New 
York and with branch offices and local 
advisory committees, which committees 
will have representation on the na- 
tional board of directors. Full au- 
thority is to be vested in the national 
association. The branch offices, four in 
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all, will naturally be in New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta and San Francisco, 
The national association office would 
administer the New York branch. 
The report made by the committee 
concluded with the following significant 
words: “Stock companies face a crisis 
in automobile underwriting. There is 
the utmost need for breadth of vision. 
for cooperation and for straight think- 
ing upon the part of chief executives. 
This proposed association will be of no 
great benefit unless there is sincere de- 
sire and willingness to support it on 
the part of those responsible for the 
conduct of the company affairs. If 
there is no association of effort along 
the lines indicated, independent and in- 
dividual company action can be the 
only result, with distinct loss both in 
profits and companies’ prestige, to say 
nothing of the immeasurable effect upon 
fire and other lines of ‘removing super- 
vision over automobile insurance.” 


Frank J. Danahy Resigns 
from Consolidated 
(Concluded from page 41) 

office at 122 William Street, New York. 

Beginning four years ago as a rep- 


resentative of the forgery bond depart- 
ment of a large carrier, Mr. Murphy 








Southern Surety 
Co. of New York 


General Offices 
9th & OLIVE STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Admitted Assets 
$11,500,000.00 


We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 








Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Automobile and Burglary 

Insurance. 








Let the Southern Serve You 

















New YORK ASSEMBLY INSURANCE 
COMMITTEE 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 6.—The 
membership of the assembly com- 
mittee on insurance for the pre- 
sent session as announced at 
Monday night’s legislative ses- 
sion follows: Assemblyman 
Stone, Onondaga, chairman, and 
Messrs. Merriam, Schenectady; 
Garnjost, Westchester; McKay, 
Monroe; Dickie, Erie; Cornaire, 
Jefferson; Boyce, Warren; Catch- 
pole, Ontario; Potter, Suffolk; 
Thistlethwaire, Herkimer; Miller 
Kings and Dineen and Theodore, 
Manhattan. Senate insurance 
committee will be announced 
later in the week. 











specialized in the sale of forgery, 
blanket and fidelity coverages in co- 
operation with brokers and agents. 
He is one of the largest individual 
producers of forgery business. For 
three years he earned the honorary 
position as president of the honor club 
in his organization, at the same time 
increasing and broadening his service 
to brokers by developing a large volume 
in other lines. He will devote his ef- 
forts entirely to the production of 
surety and casualty lines through in- 
surance brokers in the metropolitan 
district. 








Grand Central 
Surety 
Company 
Licensed by State of New York 


December 26, 1929 


Authorized by U. S. Treasury 
epartment 


January 2, 1930 


SOLICITS YOUR 
PATRONAGE 


for all forms of 


FIDELITY and | 
SURETY BONDS 


H. ROBERT BURNEY | 
Executive Vice President 














Grand Central Surety 
Company 
123 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 2204 
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*Current annual dividend rate. 


(b) Present capital, balance of iterns pertains to figures as of December 31, 1928. 


(f) High and low for year. 


Unless otherwise noted from Dec. 1 to cate. 
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*Current annual dividend rate. 


(b) Present capital, balance of items pertains to figures as of December 31, 1928. 


(f) High and low for year. 
+Untess otherwise noted from Dec. 1 to date. 








Outlook for 1930 
(Concluded from page 7) 


safely unless thoughtlessness causes a 
capsize. 

“Life insurance feels that it will 
eventually benefit from the bear raid 
on Wall Street. It has already felt 
beneficial results from the crash. Pro- 
viding an immediate means of restor- 
ing physical estates depleted by. the 
slump in stock prices, it is sure to ex- 
perience an increased demand from 
hundreds of thousands who have lost in 
the market. In the final analysis life 
insurance is the safest investment for 
a man or woman of limited means, as 
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well as a favorable purchase by those 
with large resources. It will be util- 
ized in recouping. losses by many 
during 1930, I am sure. October life 
insurance sales were 9.1 per cent above 
those of the same month in 1928, while 
November, the first full month after 
the Wall Street crash was 12.5 per 
cent above the previous November and 
practically equal to October although 
there were two less business days in 
November. The complete figures for 
the country’s December life insurance 
sales are not yet available, but incom- 
plete reports were very satisfactory 
indicating a substantial gain over the 
same month last year. 
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“In looking forward to 1930 we must 
gage the situation from a normal basis 
and forget about the abnormal pros- 
perity following the World War. Busi- 
ness cannot continue to break records 
constantly. The best measure to de- 
termine final results is comparison with 
a fair average. On that basis this will 
be a very good year for everyone, ex- 
cept perhaps the calamity howlers. 
They we must silence. Faith in the 
country’s basic soundness is needed to- 
day everywhere, and we must all do 
our part. 

“Notwithstanding that the year just 
closed proved a banner one for life in- 
surance, I am expecting an increase of 
from 3 to 5 per cent in 1930. The 
possibilities of life insurance were 
never greater.” 
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The Economics of Life Insurance 


An Address* 
By CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Delivered at St. Petersburg, Florida, on the Ninth Day 
of January, 1930, at Nine-Thirty O’Clock, P. M. 
Before a Convention of the New York Life 


T is easy to become so entirely en- 

grossed in carrying on the ad- 

ministration of a great institution 
like Life Insurance that there is danger 
of failing to appreciate the far-reach- 
ing economic and social principles and 
the important public service that it in- 
cludes. The immediate business of Life 
Insurance is to sell policies, collect pre- 
miums, invest income, and pay the pro- 
ceeds to beneficiaries. This is a process 
of commerce and banking. While the 
benefits that accrue from insurance to 
the individual policy holder and his de- 
pendents are so great as amply to war- 
rant their continuance and increase 
for that purpose alone, yet the benefits 
which their wide extension confers upon 
society at large are almost beyond com- 
prehension. Their chief value lies in 
the fact that they are in complete har- 
mony with the fundamental principles 
that this nation was founded to pre- 
serve, perpetuate and develop for the 
benefit of all its people. 


Growth Under Two Theories 


So far as we can discover from his- 
tory, nations have grown up under the 
domination of two antagonistic theories. 
Between them there has always been 


Insurance Company Agency Directors 


a struggle for existence. One has re- 
garded the people at large as subjects, 
incapable of self-support, self-direction 
and self-government so that they must 
remain under the dominion of some 
overlord for their own welfare and pro- 
tection. It was this theory that led to 
absolute monarchy in political life, and 
in economic life to a division of the 
land into large estates and an organiza- 
tion of trade into great monopolies 
owned and controlled by an aristocracy, 
leaving the people with little power and 
little property. They were submerged, 
born into a certain station, and under 
that system being unable to assert 
themselves could not rise. That con- 
dition prevailed in the old world, with 
some alleviating circumstances, until 
well into the nineteenth century. It is 
not yet entirely eradicated. Its de- 
fenders claimed that it furnished order, 
with all the liberty and progress that 
the people had the capacity properly to 
use for their own well-being. 

Our Country was founded on the other 
theory which holds that the people are 
sovereign. While we know that it is 
vain to look for perfection in human 
affairs, we are convinced that the best 
possible government and the best pos- 


sible economic system are those which 
the people provide for themselves. We 
believe that human progress will be 
greatest where an enlightened people 
make the law for their own protection 
and control the business for their own 
support. We have staked our institu- 
tions on the ability and character of 
the individual. We have recognized 
that he is endowed with every power 
and he must therefore assume every re- 
sponsibility. That is the essence of 
popular sovereignty. The people are 
privileged to follow their own con- 
science, reach their own decisions, make 
their own mistakes, and reap their own 
rewards. 


Political System Sound 


While we have declared the nature 
of our political institutions in our State 
and Federal constitutions, their real 
citadel is in the hearts of the people. 
These charters lay out the course we 
propose to pursue, but the ultimate au- 
thority of our government is vested in 
the vital thought of the Nation. It was 
the existence of this spirit that created 
and preserved our Country in the past 
and sustains it in the present. 

Many critics have doubted the power 
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of our political system and questioned 
its ability to withstand the continued 
strain of intrenched selfishness and or- 
ganized clamor. But it has not failed. 
It was sufficient to carry us successfully 
through the revolutionary period, to 
weather the devastating storm of four 
years of civil strife, and to stand firm 
when a world-wide conflict shook down 
the proudest thrones. We have amply 
demonstrated the supreme power of a 
free and enlightened people. 

While our political institutions still 
have some critics, experience has shown 
that they are as safe and stable, and 
furnish as much happiness and pro- 
gress, as any that human ingenuity has 
ever been able to discover. We are 
bound to conclude that in their funda- 
mentals they are in harmony with 
human nature and the everlasting laws 
of justice. Under them the individual 
has the best guarantees that have ever 
been devised for securing his political 
rights. We have set up a Republic 
in which all the people are partakers 
in the privileges and the duties of gov- 
ernment. 

We refer to this condition under the 
general term of democracy. 

It was the theory of the founders of 
this Republic that if the people had 
dominion over the government of the 
Country they would also have dominion 
over the property of the Country, that 
having political freedom they would 
have economic freedom. We have been 
making fairly steady progress in that 
direction, not without some reactions 
like waves that come in and then re- 
cede, but the great main tide in our 
economic affairs has been constantly 
rising. Even a period of devastating 
war has not been able long to retard 
it. 

Proof of Progress 


Not only has our wealth increased, 
but under our system of public schools 
and careful provision for higher edu- 
cation, the general intelligence has been 
raised, so that the people at large have 
had ample ability to take advantage of 
the freedom and equality of oppor- 
tunity. As a result we have secured a 
broader distribution of wealth, a more 
equitable division of the rewards of in- 
dustry in accordance with service ren- 
dered, than has been possible in any 
other country. 

The power of the people to accom- 
plish this result was doubted by some 
of the founders of our nation. Jefferson 
thought it would be necessary to keep 
our population agricultural in order to 
maintain anything like economic 
equality. For that reason he opposed 
industrial development, which meant to 
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him a large group of distressed wage- 
earners and a few rich manufacturers. 
While he was absolutely right in think- 
ing the political equality he desired to 
establish for the people of the nation 
was dependent on an equality of 
économic opportunity, he has been 
proven to have been wrong in supposing 
a tiller of the soil would always be 
more independent than a wage-earner. 
We have found that under our system 
of liberty the ownership of the tools 
of industry tends to transfer itself 
from those who furnished the original 
capital for their construction to those 
who use and operate them. The wage- 
earner tends to become a partner in 
the business and the great concerns, 
through a distribution of their 
securities, are owned, not by a few 
rich individuals, but by the people at 
large. 


Economic Development 


Nothing has been more fascinating 
than this economic development, noth- 
ing more completely demonstrates the 
ability of the people under our system 
to take care of themselves. The advo- 
cates of defeat have often asserted that 
the only economic salvation lay in com- 
munism, but the independent spirit of 
the American has constantly replied 
that the individual is sovereign, that 
the private ownership of property is a 
sovereign right, and he is able to take 
charge of his own destiny. 

When this Nation began it had little 
wealth. All the people were poor, part 
of them were in bondage. There were 
no accumulations of capital. Its finan- 
cial course was laid out by Alexander 
Hamilton. Without his guiding genius 
it is difficult to see how we could have 
escaped financial chaos and _ political 
disintegration. Under his direction the 
government chartered a bank. It en- 
couraged industry and trade so that 
capital began to accumulate. From 
that time to this progress has, never 
ceased. It has sometimes been ham- 
pered by a poor monetary system, some- 
times retarded by war, sometimes de- 
layed by unwise governmental policies 
or overextension of private credit, but it 
has never stopped. While there are no 
accurate records available the best 
sources estimate our present national 
wealth at from three hundred, to three 
hundred and fifty billion dollars. Our 
income has increased from a little over 
sixty billions to more than ninety bil- 
lions in the last ten years. 

Everyone knows that we have some 
large fortunes but we have very few 
large hereditary fortunes. For the 
most part they represent the success of 
a single generation, and great wealth 
tends to become distributed in public 
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charity while the moderate wealth of 
the people tends to increase. The 
danger which some people thought they 
perceived that the property of the 
country would come into the ownership 
of a few individuals and the people at 
large reduced to dependency has proven 
to be without foundation. More and 
more we are securing an equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth. This result comes 
from our political and economic institu- 
tions which all rest on the recognition 
that the individual is entitled to the 
largest freedom and through its enjoy- 
ment can work out his own salvation. 

This principle has been justified by 
results. Our government on the whole 
has been good and it is growing better. 
Nationally and locally it is usually hon- 
estly administered and provides a fair 
degree of justice. But it is in our 
economic life that progress has been 
most astounding. The productive ca- 
pacity of our people has proven to be 
beyond comprehension. Recently the 
press stated that a scientific investi- 
gator reported that the United States, 
with one sixteenth of the population 
of the world, does about one-half of 
the work of the world. That is the 
efficiency of a free people. 

Of course our social fabric is not yet 
completed. Probably it is only begun. 
There are many of our people who are 
not yet receiving the full benefits of our 
material progress. But the important 
consideration is that our system has 
proved to be a success. We are still a 
long distance from perfection but the 
encouraging fact is the knowledge that 
we are advancing in the right direction. 
In all our record and belief, in all our 
experience and hope we can see and 
hear but one explicit command—keep 


going. 





Causes of Progress 


When we pass from a consideration 
of our institutions to an inquiry into 
the immediate causes of our progress we 
discover two important elements—the 
character of the people and an accu- 
mulation of capital. 

In any estimate of the power of a 
country we find the chief asset in 
spiritual values. Without them all else 
is vain. In this respect we are well 
equipped. The heart of the people is 
sound. Civilization always has _ its 
camp followers. We are not without 
a fringe of idle, vicious, boisterous 
wastrels. But they are conspicuous 
chiefly by their contrast with the great 
body of sober, industrious, thrifty, in- 
telligent, honest, god-fearing men and 
women of high courage and abiding 
faith, who make up the great body of 
our people. Our workmen are skillful, 
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our management is able. In applied committed to pay the premiums on over 
science, in inventive genius we are not one hundred billions of insurance, which 
surpassed. No one would be bold is rapidly increasing, and the companies 
enough to set any limits to the spiritual are committed to return that sum plus 
power of the people of the United dividends as policies mature, to bene- 
States. ficiaries. The economic results from the 

The material welfare of the Country accumulation and distribution of this 
also depends upon the amount of capital inconceivable treasure, which is nearly 
it can command. It is not merely the one-third of the present national 
superiority of the American people that wealth, are beyond our power to es- 
enables them to do about one-half the timate. They will be a most potent fac- 
world’s work, it is because each tor in increasing our material welfare 
operator has greater facilities, uses and have an enormous effect on the 
more improved machinery, and is sup- future course of business. 
plied with several times more horse- The most significant evidence of the 
power than the workers in other soundness of the economic thought of 
countries. It is estimated that this in- the Nation is the present yearly pur- 
creases the effectiveness of our manual chase of nearly twenty billions of new 
labor about forty-fold. Some countries life insurance, the deposit of about 
rate the individual low, condemn him three billions of savings in payment for 
to a life of drudgery, and are back- insurance, and the distribution of 
ward. We rate him high, make him nearly two billions in policy maturities 
a master mechanic, and are prosperous. among the people by the insurance com- 
panies. 

When we examine the reasons for 
this marvelous development of  in- 
surance we have to conclude that it is 
because it fits into the scheme of our 
institutions. It is a real movement of 
the people. It represents a positive de- 
velopment in economic democracy. Re- 
liable authority informs us that sixty 
billions of our insurance is issued to 
persons who have an average income 
of less than $5,000. It is a demonstra- 
tion of the ability of the people at large 
to provide for their old age and their 
dependents. In spite of all apparent 
extravagance, here is indisputable evi- 
dence of a most thrifty and secure pro- 
vision for the future. It shows a fore- 
sightedness, a power of self-control and 
self-denial, that all contribute to the 
high character of the people. 


Accumulated Capital 


Our rapid increase in accumulated 
capital is indicated in part by the rec- 
ord of our banks and insurance com- 
panies. In 1910 the deposits in savings 
banks were about four billions, in 1920 
six and one-half billions and at present 
ten and one-half billions. At the same 
dates the deposits of national banks and 
trust companies were ten and one-half 
billions, twenty-three and one-half bil- 
lions and thirty-four billions. Even 
under the strain of recent months these 
have decreased but a small percentage. 

The growth of life insurance is even 
more remarkable. In 1910 there were 
about twenty-eight million policies in 
force, in 1920 sixty-seven million and 
now it is estimated one hundred and 
twenty-three million. This is inter- 
preted to mean that about sixty-seven The Batter Citlaos 
million of our people are insured. The 
total amount of insurance in force for A policyholder is a better citizen. 
the same dates was about fifteen and He has an interest in the well-being of 
one-half billions, thirty-five and three- the Country that he has bought and 
quarters billions and one hundred and paid for, a contract which guarantees 
three billions of dollars. This has a liberal payment to him and his bene- 
brought a great increase in the ad- ficiaries. He is on the road toward 
mitted assets of insurance companies, some degree of economic independence 
from less than three and three-quarters and equality. He can work for the 
billions in 1910 to six and three- Country with the assurance that the 
quarters billions in 1920, and at present Country is working for him. When 
about eighteen billions. This enormous persons qualify to vote they come into 
sum is more than sufficient to pay the possession of a political estate in the 
entire national debt. Nation, when they take out a policy 

Our people are now purchasing in- they come into possession of a property 
Surance at the rate of $20,000,000,000 estate in the Nation. Insurance is of 
per year, and receiving in matured the essence of democracy. 
policies about $2,000,000,000 per year, Who can measure the humanitarian 
of which nearly three-quarters goes to results, the moral effects on the United 
living policyholders. Every twelve States of sixty-seven million policy- 
months this vast sum finds its way holders! 
back into the investments and expenses But life insurance is serving in a still 
of the people. This generation is now broader field. It has the greatest ac- 





cumulation of capital outside the banks 
and this is now increasing about one 
and three-quarters billions each year. 
Here is a large fund of savings seeking 
investment. It goes into the financing 
of government debt, public works, agri- 
culture, transportation, public utilities, 
industry, buildings and other enter- 
prises. It is an important source for 
the supply of capital which increases 
the mechanical horse-power and the 
other facilities that are at the service 
of our manual laborers for enlarging 
their productive capacity, raising their 
wages, and giving them more of the 
material and intellectual. rewards of 
life. The effects of these activities on 
the welfare of the people are beyond 
measure. It is impossible to contem- 
plate the life insurance field without 
coming to the conclusion that in social 
and moral power it borders on the in- 
finite. 
A Country Secure 


A country which is pursuing this 
course, which is committed to this 
policy, may have its periods of hesita- 
tion and recession in which many in- 
dividuals suffer reverses, but the 
Country is not dissipating its resources, 
it has a large reserve and its ultimate 
progress is secure. It cannot fail. 

Those of you who are before me rep- 
resenting the seasoned, sound, great 
and progressive New York Life In- 
surance Company are engaged in a 
mighty work of evangelization. Your 
Company owns about one-tenth of the 
eighteen billions of assets and carries 
about one-fourteenth of the one hun- 
dred billions of life insurance now in 
force in some three hundred American 
companies. You are spreading a gospel 
of success that is in harmony with the 
most sacred institutions of our land. 
You are presenting a practical way in 
which we may provide for our own 
household, a moral method by which 
wé may bear one another’s burdens, and 
a comprehensive plan by which the 
whole Country may have life and have 
it more abundantly. It is the greatest 
manifestation of practical idealism in 
the modern world. 

The life insurance organizations 
ought to be a source of great pride and 
satisfaction to the Country at large. 
They are a stupendous force enlisted 
on the side of public health, sound 
finance, good government, economic 
betterment and moral well-being. Safe 
and sound and sane, splendidly officered, 

efficiently managed, pillars of strength 
in time of stress, even in a land filled 
with the memorial towers of great con- 
quests that lift their supreme heights 
like mighty monuments to the creative 
genius of our people. 











